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| Why Not Consult Authority? 


with others you will find they are higher. Should you 

pay them? You should if you want competent help. 
There are no bargains in professional literary training. In 
fact, there are exceedingly few literary mentors who are in 
any sense professional. Writers learn nothing from their 
inferiors. 


I: you will compare my fees for criticism and collaboration 


1. For two years Fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly. 


2. Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Woman’s Home Companion, etc. 


3. University lecturer on psychology of human interest 
(substituting for Prof. W. B. Pitkin at Columbia 
School of Journalism). 


4. Fifteen years’ experience coaching and collaborating 
with writers. 


5. Author of standard American textbook “Narrative 
Technique,” published by Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. Co-author, with Dr. A. A. Brill, Floyd Dell, 
Mary Austin, and others, of “The Psychology of Writ- 
ing Success.” Editor, “Short Story Hits—1932” and 
“Short Story Hits—1933,” published by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 


6. Writers trained by me now appearing in every maga- 
zine of importance in the country. Others are publish- 
ing novels, winning important literary prizes. 


7. My own recently published story was reported in last 
month’s Writer’s Digest. 


8. I guarantee no one success. 


You are invited to ask about my methods. Send for my free 
pamphlet HOW I WORK WITH WRITERS, or send me a 
manuscript (at my regular rate of $5 for five thousand words 
or less and a dollar a thousand above that) and I’ll do an 
honest job. All questions asked will be answered in a friend- 
ly, personal letter. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 


—— 
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The TIME Has COME 


Po. month WRITER’S DI- 
GEST announced that it would re- 
port to the advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies represented in any 
one magazine all the complaints 
concerning unfair trade practices, 
low rates, chiseling tactics against 
authors (who have no means of 
fighting back), and general mean- 
ness on the part of editors who 
hold scripts without answering 
queries when stamped envelopes 
are enclosed. 


A AFurther, WRITER’S DIGEST 
PUBLISHING CORPORATION ac- 
cepts full and all responsibility on 
each case we press. We will not re- 
veal the writer’s name who sent us 
the complaint. 


A A Last month we received a num- 
ber of complaints which on careful 
checking showed certain trade jour- 
nal editors to be downright cheats. 
We wrote all the advertisers repre- 
sented in their current issues, and 
advised all advertising agencies who 
sent business to these magazines re- 
cently. 


A AWe are hopeful that the trade 
journals will sue us. We’re quite 
solvent and anxious for a show- 
down from any trade journal who 
claims to have lost good will be- 
cause of our letters. When they’re 
through with a court case with us, 
they will have lost a lot more. 


A A Meanwhile, trade journal edi- 
tors, you know our sentiments. 





Every time you lie to a writer 
and offer one price, and then pay 
a lower price; every time you pay 
an unseemly low rate; every time 
you try to take unfair advantage 
of a free lance writer who can’t 
fight his own battle, within ten days 
we will hear of it from the writer 
himself, and promptly will multi- 
graph and send to your advertisers 
and their agencies the facts con- 
cerning the way you treat writers. 


A A Honest trade journal editors 
and reliable publishers are grateful 
to WRITER’S DIGEST for expos- 
ing the tactics of their competitors 
who grab dollars by exploiting 
writers. 


A AA copy of this editorial is be- 
ing sent to every trade journal edi- 
tor in the United States. And with 
its publication in two issues of 
WRITER’S DIGEST, most active 
trade journalists will read it. 


AA We're out to get the chiselers 
and the tricksters and we’re going 
to get them. 


A ATrade journalists help us! 
Send us all complaints on unfair 
trade practices with trade journal 
editors who defraud contributors. 
We will guarantee to protect your 
name. 


A A Address Complaint Editor, 
Trade Journal Department, WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











The Royal Typewriter Co., who owns the space that this advertisement occupies, has generously donated its 
prominent position to our editorial announcement so that readers will be certain to see it. The Royal Type- 
writer advertisement appears on page 9 therefore instead of page one. 


Writer’s Digest, 23 East 12th St., Cineinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishin, 
o Vel. 14, No. 5. Entered as second class matter April é&* 


$2.00 the year. 


1, 1931, at the Post Office, 











2 Writer’s DIGcEst 


This is Real Money 


“Today I received a check 
for $20.00 for a story. An- 
other I sold for $34.00. Not 
bad for a beginner, is it? 
The other day I counted up 
just how much I have won 
on advertisement contests. 
It amounted to $1,620.00.” 


MRS. L. L. GRAY, 
579 E. McHarg, Stamford, Tex. 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America has been giving free Writing 
Aptitude Tests to men and women with literary 
ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America 
who are fired with the desire to write have taken 
advantage of this offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one that could be called a “born 
writer” has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. 
We have not yet discovered a single individual 
miraculously endowed by nature with all the 


qualities that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninterest- 
ing style. Another has great creative imagination but is 
wofully weak on structure and technique. A third has a 
natural knack for stringing words together—yet lacks judg- 
ment and knowledge of human behavior. In each case, suc- 
cess can come only after the missing links have been 
forged in. ‘ 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promis- 
ing writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


NEWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism 
—continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 
out more successful writers than any other experience. 
Newspaper-trained writers are numbered not by dozens but 
by hundreds. 

One advantage of our New York Copy-Desk Method is that it 
starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week, you receive actual assignments just as if 
you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by veteran 
New York newspaper men—editors who have had years of experi- 
ence “‘breaking in’’ new writers. They will point out those faults 
of style, structure or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. 
At the same time, they will give you constructive suggestions for 
building up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student members 
often begin to sell their work before they finish the course. We do 
not mean to insinuate that they sky-rocket into the “‘big money,” 
or become prominent overnight. Most beginners are made with 
earnings of $25, $50, $100, or more, for material that takes little 
time to write—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, 
recipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, 
and often on the impulse of the moment. 


For those who want to know 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing ambi- 
tions, send for our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. This search- 
ing test of your native abilities is free—entirely without obligation. 
Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 
Broadway, New York. 





' ' 
| Newspaper Institute of America ‘ 
! 1776 Broadway, New York ! 
} Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing |! 
' Aptitude Test and further information about writing | 
' for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, April. ' 
| Mr. 
t Mrs. 
' Miss 
| Address H 
| (All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) | 
' ' 








The Forum 


Dear Epitor: 


We have read the article by Harriet Bradfield 
and Staff with a great deal of interest. In the 
main, the facts presented with reference to The 
Post accurately reflect our manuscript needs with 
the exception of a paragraph on the second page, 
which reads “Your chances are very slim of 
making either of these publications (Curtis) if 
you are unknown as a writer, I am afraid.” 

This is an opinion that we hear expressed quite 
often, but it is entirely erroneous. Our editorial 
policy is keyed to finding new people. Most of 
the prominent magazine writers at the present 
time made their debut in The Post. We present 
each year at least sixty writers who have never 
before figured as contributors. Each manuscript 
which reaches us is given careful consideration. 
We can be sure of this because our readers of 
unsolicited manuscripts have no other way of dem- 
onstrating their value than the finding of stories 
or articles worth using. They pass on quite a num- 
ber of manuscripts in the course of a week and 
fight whole-heartedly for their acceptance. 

If you have any doubt on this score, we would 
be very glad sometime to send you lists showing 
the new people who have broken into the columns 
of The Post during the past few years. 











Sincerely yours, 
Eprror, 


The Saturday Evening 
Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Herewith a special communique from H. Bed- 
ford-Jones, U. S. No. 1 pulpateer, hot from our 
private files. 


Dear EpiTor: 


During the past three years or so, a scoundrel 
who is also an engaging liar has been working 
various sections of the country, claiming to be H. 
Bedford-Jones. People whom he has worked, have 
written me in care of magazines—and their letters 
reached me. 

This gent played Asheville and other eastern 
points, then worked west. I even have letters writ- 
ten by him, forgeries over my name; and, boy, if 
he’s ever caught maybe he’ll get behind the bars! 
That is, unless Erle Stanley Gardner defends him. 

Now get this! A good lady up in Seattle wrote 
asking if I would help her dispose of the stories 
of her late husband, my great and good friend 
when I was there. As I was never there in my 
life, I told her so; gave her the most helpful ad- 
vice at my disposal, and asked her to give me de- 
tails on the rascal who had impersonated me. To- 
day I got back a postal card. And listen to it! 

She says that gent was no imposter like I am. 
In fact, he only took the name of H. Bedford- 
Jones as a nom-de-plume. It is HE whom she 
is trying to find, not someone who does not write. 
He, indeed, is a writer of NOTE, who writes for 
different magazines; underscored. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITERS ARE FIRST BORN 
AND THEN MADE...TO SELL 


OUR temperament has a great deal to do with your success 
& as a writer. If you just think of writing, but never put a story 

on paper; if you can't find anything to write about—no one 
can help you. But the essentials for success are few; ambition, 
energy, the ability to write good English. If you have these, | can 
help you sell your stories. 

On the desk in front of me are: a client's story in the current 
issue of the oldest of the quality magazines, five clients’ stories in 
smooth paper publications, an all-fiction magazine with 65,000 of 
the 70,000 words of fiction in it written by my clients, a number 
of other pulp magazines containing clients’ short stories and novel- 
ettes. The news trucks today carry advertisements of a serial which 
1 placed for the author. 

These writers have learned that it pays to have, in writing and 
selling, the best help to be found in the country. A typical letter 
from one of them (Robert Blackmon of Florence, S. C.) reads: 

“Received your check with shrieks of joy. Candidly, | don't believe that another literary 
critic in America would have, or could have, done what you have done for me. | am absolutely 





convinced that the beginning writer is only wasting valuable time and money when he attempts 
to grope his way into print alone. A competent collaborator and agent will save him considerable 
money and that which few beginning writers survive—bitter disappointment.” 

When we collaborate, we work to make your writing a permanent source of income. Anson 
Hatch (Somerville, N. J.) writes: 

“As the month ends, I'm a little dizzy with what you've accomplished for me. I've paid you 
for four months collaboration, and you've not only started me selling but you seem to have made 
me a professional. I'm glad to know you're dropping all fees on my work— but if you kept 
charging me, my investment in your collaboration would still be the best | ever made. Do you 
know, Mr. Blassingame, that the sales you made for me this month alone more than repay every 
cent I've paid you, to say nothing of the other sales you've made for me and the training 
you've given me for a writing career?” 

What | am doing for others, | can do for you. And I'll guarantee you, as | guaranteed them, 
the best help to be found in the United States and satisfaction with that help—or your 
money back. 

Do you want to know the magazines you are capable of reaching, what the editors of these 
magazines want, and how to give it to them? Write me about your problems, or send a story 
for criticism. If you enclose a 3c stamp for postage, I'll send you—free—SHORT STORY 
FUNDAMENTALS, a valuable booklet on the technique of today’s fiction. 

Manuscript criticism $3 for 3000 words or less; $! per thousand thereafter to 10,000 words. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score 
of Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines. 


552 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK CITY 
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WriTer’s DiGcest 


TYPEWRITER 
BARGAIN 


New REMINGTON 


Only 10¢ a day buys this latest model 
machine. Not a used or rebuilt type- 
writer. A beautiful brand new regulation 
Remington Portable. Standard keyboard. 
Carrying case included free. Try it in your 
home or office for 10 days. If you do not 
agree that it is the finest Portable at any 
Price, return it at our expense. Don’t 
delay. 


FREE TYPEWRITER COURSE 
Mall Coupon Today or Use Post Card 


REMINGTON RAND INC., 
DEPT.N-10, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Please tell me how I can buy new Rem- 
ington portable typewriter for only 10c a 
day. Also enclose your new catalogue. 
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SHORT SHORT STORIES 
AND POETRY WANTED 


HE GALLEON PRESS an- 

nounces that it is now ready to 

consider contributions for its 1934 
issues of “The American Short Short 
Story” and “Modern American Poetry.” 
These two anthologies will be pub- 
lished during the fall season of 1934. 
The cordial reception accorded these 
two publications in 1932 by both readers 
and critics has encouraged the publish- 
ers to issue these two volumes yearly. 
Short Short Stories to be eligible must 
be hitherto unpublished stories not ex- 
ceeding 1200 words. Poetry must be 
unpublished work not exceeding 32 
lines for each poem. Submission to 
both volumes may be made under the 
same cover. 
The Galleon Press has prepared an at- 
tractive prospectus detailing the com- 
plete rules for submission and listing 
six prizes that will be awarded for the 
best manuscripts submitted. No read- 
ing or critical fees. All manuscripts 
will be promptly acknowledged. 

2 ° 


Address all manuscripts and inquiries to 
WILLARD KEENE, Secretary 


THE GALLEON PRESS 
175 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











This is something new, brethren of the pen and 
typewriter. I am not I; somebody else is I; I 
don’t do any writing, but somebody uses my name 
for his nom-de-plume. Well, all you birds who 
read the Writer’s DicEst, just watch out for any- 
body who says that H. Bedford-Jones is the name 
he writes under! Let him have ten dollars, then 
clap him in jail for getting money under false 
pretenses, wire me in care of the Dicest, and I'll 
come along and try to make the jail sentence per- 
manent. The joke of it is, the Seattle lady re- 
fuses to tell me what legitimate name he operates 
under, because he is a gentleman and I am evi- 
dently an imposter. If I used a situation like that 
in fiction—whoops, say Aron cut that last line out, 
will you? I gotta get something out of this. 

BEpDFoRD- JONES, 
Palm Springs, Calif. 

Let No. 2 H. Bedford-Jones beware of WriTER’s 
Dicest 41,000 readers. To the first paid-up Dicest 
subscriber who tracks down No. 2 “H. Bedford- 
Jones,” Writer’s Dicest will give $100.00 cash. 
Harry, we'll get our man by Christmas! Will 
subscriber Howard T. Wilchire and subscriber 
Alger Gonnard Termaine of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police take this matter in hand? Thanks. 


Dear Epitor: 

Your magazine has been a source of inspiration 
to me since I began reading it in September, 1932. 

Since December, 1932, until February of the 
present year, I have had acceptances and checks 
from twelve different magazines, childrens, teach- 
ers, farm, poetry, and even insurance magazines, 
and if any person has an idea that such a record 
is easy to achieve, without hard work and the 
patience of Job, as Bim says, That’s all I want to 
know. Without your wonderful magazine, I would 
never be able to sell. 

ANNIE KENDALL WILSON, 
Magnolia, Ark. 


Dear Eprror: 

I have been asked to call your attention to some- 
thing of interest to authors and playwrights who 
would like to come to New York to contact new 
markets directly, or for any other reason whatso- 
ever. 

It is the Wallace Lodge, a cooperative, non- 
profit-making home for authors, playwrights, stu- 
dents, and professional men located at Park Hill, 
on a 17-acre estate loaned by the Methodist Board 
of Foreign Missions. It is within a 10-cent fare 
by trolley and elevated to New York, and provides 
equipment for entertainment, game rooms, spacious 
lounges, supervision of a dietician over meals, con- 
genial companions, and an altogether satisfying lo- 
cation overlooking the Hudson River, the Palisades, 
and the Westchester Parkways. 

I think this may solve some of the problems of 
young writers with limited incomes, because it 
provides a place to work, one that is handy to New 
York, and where the author can stay for a con- 
tribution as low as $5.00 per week including room 
and board. Necessary work is done by the lodgers 
such as dining room, pantry, housekeeping (by girl 
lodgers), maintenance, and upkeep but this never 
takes more than 20 hours a week, and is graded 
down to 10 hours and no work requirement if the 
cash contribution is slightly increased. Wallace 
Lodge is at 198 Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Cuartes S. STRONG, 
New York City. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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' ““ENOUGH TO RAISE 
ONE’S TEMPERATURE!”’ 


SAYS DR. JORGENSEN 


"Placement of one novel is cause for celebration. 
But placement of five is enough to raise one's tem- 
perature. | take off my hat to you. We are both 
thrilled . . . | have tried other agents but you are the 
only one who has ever sold anything for me and | 
believe | would not have achieved this success without 








Dr. Jorgenson your aid and counsel." 


Another of our authors crashes through into 
the big money! Dr. George & Nora Jorgenson, 
who co-operate in writing, have just been 
signed up for a five book contract, which will 
bring them approximately SIX THOUSAND 
DOLLARS this year, in addition to movie money. 


This is our latest sale—a novel—for two authors 
for whom we have already sold in the short story 
and article field. Recently we obtained a con- 
tract for another of our authors with $1250 in ad- 
vances! Dr. Jorgenson is another of our many 
selling writers who break into the big money 
through competent and continuous presentation 
to editors and publishers by an organization 
which, since it is NOT a one man agency, keeps 
in touch with ALL fields of publishing. 


YOU, as a writer facing sales difficulties, need 
the selling, contecting, end negotiating we can 
do for you... because we are specialists. YOUR 
job is writing. OURS is selling. Our value to 
YOU is evidenced by what we do for others. 
Our clicnts steadiiy reach the entire periodical 
field in markets ranging from COSMOPOLITAN, 
SATURDAY EVENING POST and FORUM, to 
ARGOSY, ADVENTURE and BREEZY. We sell 
not on:y to the publishing field, but even to in- 
dustrial organizations. For another of our clients 
we have just placed an airplane article with the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 


Our writers have found added security in our 
service, through our affiliation with Carlyle 
House, an active publishing firm. As sales agents 
we have no “collaborations” to sell you. We can 
afford to make our reports as frank as TRIAL 
AND ERROR. Resubmissions free—always. From 
our 10% sales commission, American and for- 
eign, we refund your NOMINAL INITIAL FEES: 
On all stories, articles, and books, $1 for each 


Nora Jorgenson 


3000 words up to 48,000; over 48,000, $16 for 
any length. Poems, 50c each. These fees—all 
you ever pay—cover the exhaustive criticism and 
marketing service upon which our international 
agency has established its high standing. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 





SUCCESS 


Jack Woodford, author of TRIAL AND 
ERROR, the sensational book on writing, 
prepared a series of assignments in SU- 
PERVISED STORY WRITING, based on the 
book. These were offered to a select list of 
writers, and of the 50 students who enrolled 
in the first month, January, not one has 
asked for a refund, although we guarantee 
it. As a matter of fact, several beginning 
writers have already sold stories merely by 
following Woodford's formulas. 

Readers of TRIAL AND ERROR need not 
be told what it means to have Woodford's 
name on a series of assignments. A copy 
of TRIAL AND ERROR goes free with every 
course. Send for free information about 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING. 


Carlple House, 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me free information on SUPERVISED 
STORY ‘WRITING. by Jack Woodford. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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WrRiITER’s DIGEstT 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. 8S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 
year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should be 
sent two weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPT will receive the 
careful attention of the edi- 
tor, but no responsibility is 
assumed in case of loss in 
mails. Stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope must be 
enclosed in all manuscript. 
Richard K. Abbott, Editor; 
Aron M. Mothieu, Business 
Manager; J. B. Edwards, 
Advertising Manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class Mat- 
ter April 1, 1921, at the 
Post Office at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, under the Act of 
March 8rd, 1879. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 


the literary business magazine 
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The Oldest Writers’ Service 


FOUNDED IN 1893 BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


IS YOUR MANUSCRIPT 
A HOMING BIRD? 
Have you sent it out faithfully? 


YOU NEED TO KNOW WHY it 
continues to come home, and The Oldest 
Writers’ Service is capable of telling you. 


WE KNOW literary requirements. 
WE KNOW editorial standards. 
WE KNOW how to market. 


WE KNOW how to help writers make 
their work acceptable. 


SO that YOU may be enlightened, why 
not let us see some of your literary 


efforts? 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE’ - 


AGNES M. REEVE, Reader and Critic 


SCHEDULE OF CHARGES 


for reading of manuscript, full letter of criti- 
cism, and advice regarding markets: 


1,000 words or less................+++ $1.00 
1,000 to 2,000 words................ 1.60 
2,000 to 3,000 words................ 2.25 
3,000 to 4,000 words................ 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000 word................. 3.75 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 

Special rates for criticism, revision, market- 
ing advice. 

THAT DEFT TOUCH that only our ex- 
perience enables us to give has reclaimed many 
a heretofore hopeless manuscript. Gratified 
clients come back to us year after year for the 
expert criticism which turns rejections into ac- 
ceptances—thus bringing checks. 


BANK AND CLIENTS’ REFERENCES 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Franklin, Ohio 
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Dear EpITor: 

Way in advance of the usual release date, I am 
sending you our April issue because I think you 
will enjoy reading “D—! Stood for Dahlia Un- 
til—” on page 35, and will want to note especially 
the editor’s note on the runover, page 91. If your 
readers can write as humorous and as true to life 
a garden, cooking, furnishing, or building story as 
this one by Lyman Anson, we'd like to see it. 

This story, to my mind, is by far the best humor- 
ous piece we have published in Better Homes and 
Gardens in the last five years. It is a perfect ex- 
ample of the kind of humorous story we want for 
Better Homes and Gardens. 

I often recommend THE Writer’s DicEst to 
many writers who submit manuscripts to us. Best 
wishes. 

F. W. McDonoucg#, 
Better Homes and Gardens. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

We suggest readers who can write humorous 
pieces send 10c in stamps to Editor McDonough 
and read and study Writer Anson’s piece.—Ed. 





Dear Eprror: 

“Credit where credit is due.” I am writing in 
to tell you that my personal ad brought me 24 
letters, of which 15 were very good. I believe 
the Writers Digest is a great medium, by means 
of which many obscure authors can get acquainted 
and can exchange ideas of much interest and value. 
It brings together, we ee bright minds from 
all points of the U. 

JacK MELONE, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Dear EpITor: 

We have just organized a syndicate and at this 
time are interested in securing good original ma- 
terial suitable for the different trade magazines 
such as Textiles, Iron and Steel, Leather, Knitted 
Underwear, Meat Packing and other varied in- 
dustries. 

We also can use good articles on New Inven- 
tions, Tools and Machinery with photographs 
running from 150 to 250 words, accurately written 
by some person with experience along these lines, 
but will consider new writers as well. 

We are also interested in good interesting puz- 
zles that can be used in newspapers and magazine 
contests. 

Our rates range from %c to 1%c a word and 
we report within three weeks, paying upon publi- 
cation. We urge our correspondents to enclose 
return postage with their manuscripts, if they 
desire them returned. 

Matz Unique Service, 
523 Waser St., Reading, Pa. 





Dear Eprtor: 

Our publishing activities are confined to books: 
$0 of fiction, mainly, which sell at $2.00 and 

We are in the market at present particularly for 
fiction which treats of some phase of American 
life. Some of our forthcoming Spring publications 
bear this out: “Treeless Eden,” by Francine Findley 
—an epic of California life dating from post Gold- 
rush days until the present; “The Last Pioneers,” 


by Melvin Levy, the story of the meteoric rise of a 
northwestern city which becomes 
Pacific” ; 


“Queen of the 


“Tin Soldiers,’ by Robert Wohlforth, a 
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PERSONALS 


No stationer, literary critic, typist, correspond- 
ence course, book or typewriter advertising ac- 
cepted by this column. Rate five cents per word. 
Payment in coin or stamps, must accompany ad- 
vertisement, Writer’s Dicest box number given 
free and mail forwarded without charge. Your 
own address used if requested. Mail copy April 
13th or before to catch May issue. 








CITY EDITORS — Writer, serving apprenticeship, age 
21, wants job on semi-metropolitan or sm town 
newspaper staff. References. Hitch-hike anywhere. 
Daniel Shifren, 1321 S. Fairhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

WANTED playwright of repute willing to collaborate 
on profit-sharing basis. Nathan Berke, 924 Ford 
Bldg, Detroit. 

FREE — 25-page Astrological Forecast. Enclose 30c 
for sample (six page) forecast, including catalogue 
and complete information. Send date of birth. 

ox A-3. 

AW, C’MON UP to my Northern Wisconsin lair 
this summer. Writers welcome at ten dollars per 
week. And o-o-oh, adventure! Jean King, 4834 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

IDEAS wanted for quarter-hour broadcasts by one 
person (female) on small city radio station. Enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope. If acceptable, 
payment—frankly—will be modest. Box A-1. 

HAVE YOU a published book? State title and price. 
Have proposition. No brochures wanted. Lucile 
Prescott, R. R. 2, Pond Creek, Okla. 

——? DETECTIVE (Formerly Assstant Manager 

Wm. J. Burns International Detective Agency. Tenn. 
Vice President International Association for Crim- 
inal Identification, finger print expert). Spent best 
aoe. of life making criminal investigations. Will 

rnish skeleton of detective stories for writers to 
build into fiction . . . $1. Murder, burglary, 
confidence game, pickpocket, diamond robbery, in- 
surance grafters. State which. Send cash and 3- 
cent postage first letter. Park Summers, 333 Curry 
St., West Plains, Mo. 

IDIOSYNCRATIC WOMAN — Elastic 
stories, wishes correspondents. Box 

ADVENTURE HO! —Motoring through North or 

South America? Want to accompany you in search 
of materal. Am good companion; author of hundred 
stories. Write your plans. Irving Wallace, 6103 
18th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 


AUTHORS needing authentic information on history 
or doctrines of Mormonism for historical fiction, 
. biography, articles, theses, historical research, or 
chance references, write me for 4 and 
—. — L. Van Dine, P. O. Box 23, Burn- 
side, Ill. 


age, writing 
2. 





MUSIC TO YOUR WORDS, $1 this month. Profes- 
sional Songwriters. C. E. Manning, Box 42, Sausa- 
lito, Calif. 





WRITER on health, diet, will correspond with writers 
of same type article. Alma Eckard, 1142 Victoria 
Ave., New Kensington, Pa. 





BOOK REVIEWER: Will review any book. Until you 
are familiar with my work will take book as com- 
pensation. Box A-8. 





HAVE many books on Fiction Writing. Will sell or 
trade for other books on Fiction Writing. Joe Kud- 
zia, 614 Cave Ct., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





THE MIXERS invite you for round robin and/or indi- 
vidual correspondence. Georgia Smith, 5452 Second, 
Detroit, Mich. 





UNIVERSITY journalism student, man 21, wants 
summer position: newspaper, magazine, or adver- 
tising agency. Copareutay for experience valued 
more than salary. High character and ability. Chi- 
cago references. Box A-4. 


(Continued on page 61) 











00 K Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World 
War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Short Stories and Verse (book-size collec- 
—— Friendly reading free, and prompt de- 
cision. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. 


Submit your own book MS—prose or verse 
—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and book sales channels. 
Write first, if you prefer. 





Dorrance & Company, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 


Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








SHARDS QUARTERLY OF GOOD VERSE 


CONSTANCE DEMING LEWIS, Editor 
Box 2007 Augusta, Georgia 


$10 and $5 prizes and free subscriptions in each 
issue. Additional book prizes. New format with 
Feb. issue. New low price of $1 a year and 85c a 
copy. A few old numbers left at 25c. 


ill 
WE RECOMMEND 


This New Book by 








for Writers 

who want ARTHUR 

pany tral SULLIVANT 

Ability in ponte gar ‘ 
ormerly editor of Adventure, 

— Delineator, McClure’s, etc. 


Comprehensive, practical, 
clear, this book by a famous 
fiction editor, covers the field 
of fiction writing in more de- 
tail than any comparable book 
on the subject. It contains a 
unique series of practical ex- 
ercises carefully planned to 
bring about the steady devel- 
opment of the writer’s indi- 
vidual talent as he studies, 
until at the end he has his 
complete equipment. 


THE WRITING OF 
FICTION 


W. W. NORTON & CO., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















$3.00 





Writer’s Digest is your best 





WrRriTer’s DIGEstT 


introduction when writing advertisers. 


sincere, frank portrayal of life at West Point. 

We are also in the market, of course, for first- 
rate fiction which may not have its locale in this 
country. “Queen’s Caprice,” by George Preedy, an 
historical novel of Mary, Queen of Scots (by the 
author of “General Crack”) will be one of the 
features of our Spring list. 

We are interested in non-fiction which mirrors 
life abroad, which treats. of timely problems of in- 
ternational interest. Also on our list this Spring is 
“Jews in Russia,” by Leon Dennen, and “Fun in 
Germany,” a satirical book of cartoons which re- 
cords the world’s impression of Hitlerism. 

We use, too, top-notch Westerns. Will Jenkins, 
Charles Wesley Sanders, Cherry Wilson, Tom 
Roan and Eli Colter are our Western writers. We 
shall be glad to look at Western scripts by writers 
of merit, as, of course, we are at all times glad to 
look at novel-length scripts on any subject by 
writers of definite merit. 

Our light fiction is confined mainly to Summer 
months. 

HERMAN BARADINSKY, 
Atrrep H. Kina, 
432 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 





Baker's Helper, Chicago, refuses to receive 
scripts. Scratch them off your list. 





Dear Eptror: 

Thanks to help received from articles on market 
reports in Writer’s Dicest I contributed last year 
to fifteen different trade journals, some of them 
several times, 

I’m looking for more worlds to conquer. 

You have my subscription for another year. 
Writer’s Dicest is getting better and better until 
I wouldn’t be without it. 

Mark E. Nussaum, 
El Paso, Texas. 





We are publishing almost in full this letter to us from 
“‘Adventure’s” editor because of his very valid com- 
ments on what constitutes an adventure story.—Ed. 
Dear Eprtor: 

I want emphatically to shatter a heresy that has 
grown up about Adventure. I sensed it and heard 
it long before coming here, and deplored its ex- 
istence as something wholly alien to the spirit of 
the magazine. It is the belief that this fiction shop 
is a “closed corporation.” 

Now it is unfortunately true that Adventure, on 
the basis of a 128-page book appearing monthly, 
has been buying in limited quantities. But I cannot 
feel that this alone is responsible for the scant of- 
ferings submitted by writers. Adventure, with 
quick, ready checks and about the best rates in its 
field, is being passed up by good men marketing 
good stories. A superstition has taken root and a 
heresy founded—and here is an end to it! 

Adventure wants good stories. Note that I say 
good stories. Fair filler stories can be summoned 
wholesale, like good sheep dutifully responding, 
merely by waving the checkbook. I’m not hunting 
for them; I want the kind of a story I can cheer 
about, and tell the company about, and feel like 
stopping the presses for so I may include an an- 
nouncement to the readers. Who the author is, or 
his past or his habits or the company he keeps, 
are of no least consequence. Show me the story 
that I, as editor of this magazine, can pronounce 
good, and I’ll inquire the author’s name only for 
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THANKS TL 


I’m EARNING more!” 


“I had been using a Royal Portable for a long while... 
‘two fingering’ all of my typing! One day a friend gave mea 
copy of Royal’s new ‘Simple System of Touch Type- 
writing.’ To make a long story short, I doubled both typing 
speed and accuracy almost overnight. Now, I’m writing 
more in Jess time and (happily) having much better luck 
with the editors.” 


SEND for Royal’s valuable typing guide today. It will be 
mailed to you immediately upon receipt of 10¢ (stamps or 
coins). Simply, clearly, explicitly . . . by test and diagram 
. .. it tells how to attain real facility on any typewriter. 


ILLUSTRATED ... The Royal Portable, De Luxe model. 
The finest of home-sized typewriters. Handsome. Sturdy— 
built for a lifetime of writing convenience. Operates as 
smoothly as an office machine. Price $60. Other models: 
Standard Royal Portable $45; Royal Junior Portable 
$33.50. Convenient monthly payment terms if desired. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 

Department WD-434, 2 Park Avenue, 

New York City Neon... 

! enclose 10 cents (stamps or coin) for 
Royal's Simple System of Touch 
Typewriting.” Also, please quote, 
without obligation, trade all 

on my—_—_______ typewriter, Serial 
No. against purchase of a new 
Royal Portable Typewriter. ee State. 


DO ncrtercnnescce 








NEW ROYAL GUIDE MAKES SPEED EASY! 





ROYAL PORTABLE 


ROYAL. 





























TYPEWRITERS 
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Another Record 


Last month I sold a 20,000 word novelette to a | 
magazine correctly listed in Writer’s Digest as 
overstocked. If that story had been no more than 
an average salable story they would have reject- 
ed it. Stories better than good will sell no mat- | 
ter where they come from. My aim is to help 
writers produce stories better than good. I can- 
not do it every time; I do not pretend infallibil- 
ity. What I do claim is that not one writer who 
has worked with me consistently has failed to 
feel a more sensitive touch with the tools of his 
profession. Not one has failed to see something 
better from his typewriter as the result of his 
work with me. 





e *¢ @ 
I CAN TEACH! Without theory, without univer- 
sity background, with only experience and innate 
ability, I have been able to convey those “se- 
crets” of the craft that are vainly sought in the 
studios of many a better known master. | 


Reasonable Rates 
Criticism (or revision and 
sales if merited) $2.00 for 
the first 3,000 words and fifty 
cents per thousand thereafter. 
Books $20 to $25. Collabora- 
tion $10 to $25 per month. 


Richard Tooker 
P. O. Drawer 1359 
Phoenix - Arizona 
Author of highly praised books and magazine | 
fiction. Formerly associate editor Fawcett Pub- | 


lications. A man who knows what Carlyle meant | 
when he wrote of “‘battle-scarred warriors.” | 




















WIN $$$ IN CONTESTS! 
HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘“‘eream’’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, ete. Also win- 
ning entries and articles to help YOU win! 
SPECIAL — subscription now HALF PRICE—only $1 per 
year. Latest copy, 25 cents—none free. Order yours NOW— 
KBEP POSTED—WIN YOUR SHARE. Address, 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 


JOHN H. WHITSON 


Experienced. Recommended by Little, Brown 
: and Company, Street & Smith and others. 
Reading and opinion up to five thousand words a dollar 
and postage. Revision same length three dollars and 
postage; fifty cents a thousand additional. Novels spe- 
cial rates, solicited. 
HONEST, CAREFUL WORK 
P. O. BOX 88 





























BOSTON, MASS. 


EE _—————— 
SAY “‘SAID“’ 1000 WAYS 


Scores of writers use SHOLL’S substitutes 
for the overworked verb “‘said’’ to improve 
dialog and enliven their stories. Verbs are 
listed alphabetically, defined, also classified 
under 58 convenient heads. Get SHOLL’S 
handy 24-page book: VERBS OF SPEECH, 
$1. Money back if not satisfied. Learn more 
about HUMANITOME BOOKS, friends of 
writers. Write Dept. 14— 


THE VERBIS PUBLISHING CO. 
71-14 166th St. FLUSHING, N. Y. 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 





» 
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A Guide to Character Delineation 
and Human Description 


the purpose of filling in the voucher for his check. 

A good Adventure story is one the reader puts 
down feeling, say, “By God, there was a man! I 
could follow a guy like that anywhere.” 

You see, there is an emotion involved in the ideal 
story. When our hero is a capable cowboy or cop 
or seaman or Mountie, and he has a job to do and 
goes and does it, it is all very nice and commend- 
able, but the news reporters handle such cases quite 
adequately. An adventure wri‘er is concerned with 
a more fundamental and complex set-up: why is 
our hero a cowboy, what drove him from the farm 
he was born on? Why a cop and not a plumber? 
What dream led him to follow the sea; what in- 
articulate ideal enlisted him in the R. C. M. P.? 

The dreams of men and their atavistic yearn- 
ings, their hopes for fame or wealth or love or 
good repute and their ways of working toward the 
goal, to triumph or to death—these are the things 
of Adventure’s stories. Perhaps of all good stories 
—they are there, implicit in the characters and their 
responses to stimuli, whether or not the author 
drags them out for examination. They are valid 
Emotion, the antithesis of woodenness in story- 
telling. 

About mechanical matters I can be brief and 
precise. I shall run a complete feature story each 
issue up to 30,000 words in length, If it happens to 
be 20,000 I’ll include another of 12,000 or so. No 
length is actually barred; I propose to follow my 
belief that a man buying a magazine for an eve- 
ning’s solid reading or for a tedious train journey 
will choose the magazine that gives him a full, 
finished session of fiction without badgering him 
with a collection of one-legged stories that are “to 
be concluded next month.” 

Shorts will be preferred in true short story 
length: 6,000 or so, with a blessing on the author 
if he finish his appointed task in even less. 

The settings and subjects proper to Adventure 
need give us no pause. They were long ago estab- 
lished, but I’ll repeat. Any setting predominantly 
masculine. Any subject short of undiluted sex. 
Problem stories, analyzing knotty questions per- 
plexing this harried human race, serve a fine and 
worthy purpose, but they are not stories of adven- 
ture. Adventure is man’s deathless quest for escape. 
Ours is the fiction of escape. 

WILLIAM CoRCORAN, 
Editor, Adventure, 
161 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C. 





Dear Eprror: 

About the first thing I bought with money earned 
by my household column in our newspaper was a 
two years’ subscription to your magazine. I had 
often bought it on the stands and wished I could 
subscribe to it. It was WriTErR’s Dicest that really 
gave me the idea to try and sell a column to our 
home paper, not because I ever read anything 
about anyone having a column just like it but 
because your magazine gave me the idea that a 
new writer has to start on small time stuff. I 
always had an idea that I wanted to write high 
class fiction and was almost utterly discouraged by 
the rejection slips I had from Saturday Evening 
Post and Good Housekeeping. Thanks so much 
for showing me my place; at the same time, giving 
me hope of eventually being able to go higher. 

DorotHy KNIGHT, 
Wapato, Washington. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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RECORD YOUR SONG! 


Let us make an everlasting phonograph record 
of your song. We furnish well-known vocalists 
and accompaniment. Play for your friends and 
prospective buyers. We have made records for 
Ben Bernie, Irene Castle, Floyd Gibbons, Benny 
Meroff, Sax Rohmer, Texaco, Real Silk, Penzoil, 
Orphan Annie, Iodent, Skippy, and many others. 
Complete recording and talent cost as low as 
$5.00. Send your manuscript (words and music) 
for free estimate without obligation. Enclose 
stamped return envelope. 


UNIVERSAL RADIO PRODUCTIONS 
SIX NORTH MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO 








A MIRACLE?  earnine "10 WRITE 


will not, after a first reading, turn a person who 
cannot write and sell into one who can, but a 
careful study of it will give you a foundation upon 
which you may attain success. 

PRICE $1.00 


DOROTHY CLARK HUBBARD 
63 Central Parkway Merrick, New York 








Fundamentals of Written English 

By DOROTHY K. AUSTIN, M. A. 

Two Separate Manuals (Pad Form) 
Vol. 1—Instruction and Drill. 
Vol. 2—Test Sheets. 

Simplifies the beginner’s problems. 
SPECIAL: Both Manuals for $1.75. 

Christopher Publishing House, Boston 

Send for our Book Catalogue 














Your Writing Tells the 
Truth About You... 


What uriting talent have you... 


or should you attempt to write? Do you have 
natural aptitude for any other line of work? 
Your ordinary writing gives the plain, direct, 
unvarnished truth. The Writer’s Digest and 
Author and Journalist both endorse my reports. 
Writers like Stewart Edward White, Harry 
Stephen Keeler, Eugene Cunningham, Rafael 
Sabatini, Richard LeGallienne, and scores of 
others do the same. 


Here is EVIDENCE 


“I was amazed at the accuracy of your long 
report of my writing. You could not have done 
better if you had known me for twenty years. 
I am indebted to you, not only for the accuracy 
of your grapho-analysis but for the valuable 
suggestions made for the direction of my energy 
and talent. Acting upon one suggestion has won 
for me three connections that will use, weekly, 
manuscripts of the type you suggested, for the 
nn, ag at least.—Carl Bernard Ogilvie, Free- 

ol 

A personal report covering your writing possi- 
bilities is $1.00 to readers of Writer’s Digest 
ONLY, so be sure to mention this offer. 


M. N. BUNKER, President 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


GRAPHO-ANALYSIS* 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


*A regular school where you can learn Grapho-Analysis, 
Representative authors studying now. —_ Rolt-Wheeler, 
famous for his many books (Lothrop, & Shepard 
Roston), is the most distant student, bales located in North 
Africa. Send 25c for 8-page lesson. 








Dear Epitor: 

We are in a quandary and are appealing to you. 
We received a manuscript with no author’s name, 
no title and no return envelope. It is a good story 
and we would like to buy it, but we can’t because 
we can’t identify the writer. 

The leading character is named “Larry Palmer” 
and the heading of Chapter 1 is “Plumb Yellow.” 

Perhaps if you insert a little notice in your val- 
uable publication it may reach the eye of the writer 
who can then get in touch with us and if he can 
properly identify himself, he will then be paid 
for the story. 

RANGELAND Love Srories. 
W. M. Clayton, Publisher. 
799 Broadway, New York City. 





Dear Eprror: 

Thought you would be interested in knowing how 
I built up my own syndicate since you have been 
running articles on this in the Digest. 

About five years ago while a pastor in Southern 
Ohio I began to insert a few little wisecracks in 
my church announcements and these attracted more 
attention than the announcements themselves. 

The editor of the paper suggested I conduct a 
weekly item of these “wisecracks” which were 
really epigrams, but at that time I didn’t think it 
was the fitting thing to do, and so refused. 

I then moved to another town and met the editor 
of the Greenville (Ohio) Advocate, to whom I 
mentioned the suggestion of the other editor. The 
Advocate liked the idea and asked me to run a 
daily column under the title, “Uncle Charley Says,” 
which I did. Later I added a little drawing and 
a small illustrated “head” was put on the column. 

People began to send fan mail to my little column 
of “epigrins” and I got the idea of syndicating it 
around, confining my activities to papers near me. 

My syndicate is going well, and I will be glad 
to send the readers who request it a few samples of 
my column and a circular, “Uncle Charley Says” 
which shows how I sell the newspapers my syn- 
dicate, and the schedule of my rates. which may 
be of help to some of your subscribers in selling 
their own syndicated stuff. You will have to en- 
close a self-addressed stamped envelope. 

CHARLEY GRANT. 
Gettysburg, Ohio. 





Dear Epitor: 

I have been referring to Writer’s Dicest for 
two years, now. First check I got was from a 
market listed in your splendid publication, 

Haroip Kerr, 
5742 Leland Avenue, Chicago, III. 





Independent Salesman, 22 East 12th Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, leading direct selling magazine, is 
holding a check for $9.00 for one David Seltz. 
Will Mr. Seltz please identify himself and give 
address so Editor Siegel of the Salesman may 
send check? 


RADIO MATERIAL WANTED 


Radio continuity—comedy—short dramas 
—plays—children’s programs—merchandis- 
ing ideas. We have cash buyers for accept- 
able radio material. 
ROBERT KAHN and ASSOCIATES 
Wrigley Building, Chicago 
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“WHAT CAN YOU DO FOR ME 





STANDARD MAGAZINES, INC 
$70 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


February 16th 1934, 


Dear Lemniger:- 


Normen A. Daniels did a good job in turning cut 
“FUUNY FACE" and you did a good job in rushing it 
to us, So we show our appreciation = by a quick 
déoision. Therefore, enclosed herewith our check 
in full payment for the serial rights. 


By the way, did you notice in the strect-oars, mib- 
ways and "ela” how our New York police department ere 
using placards in en endeavor to teach the public to 
get in touch with them for the prevention of crime! 


They use the catch phrase <= CRIS MUST GOS That's a 
good title and sugzosts a pretty good idea for a story. 
Get one of your trained writers to do us an 8,000 word 
novelette - based on the idea that the public can assist 
the police by getting in touch with them to frustrate 
crime, 


Thanks, sir. 


Sincsrely yours, 






INC. 






H AVENUE 
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THAT | CAN'T DO FOR MYSELF?” 
Here's why leading agency help pays: 


HESE letters show how | cooperate 
with editors in supplying their regular 

and special manuscript needs —- and 

the dollars and cents value of my editorial 
contacts, to you. Two novelette sales for 
Norman A. Daniels within two weeks—both 
written at my suggestion to fill special edi- 
torial requests. (Daniels started with me as 
a beginner two years ago.) Each month | 
sell thousands of dollars worth of fiction and 
articles written in response to similar spe- 
cial market tips furnished my active clients. 
During February | sold 4 novelettes, 25 short 
stories and 5 articles to new magazines—sales the 


writers could not have made alone. Of these, eight 
were first sales for absolute beginners. 


And | resold a novel and eight short stories in Eng- 
land; made five translation sales in ‘Europe during 
February—sales that could not have been effected 
except through agency channels. 


eiT WILL PAY YOU 


to employ practical professional help with your 
individual writing problems. Consider your wasted 
time, effort and postage in unguided production 
and haphazard submission—and balance it against 
the negligible reading fees of $2.00 on manuscripts 
up to 4000 words, and 50c per thousand, if longer, 
that | charge. Books: 30-60,000, $15.00; 61-80,000, 
$17.50; 81-100,000, $20. Commission on American 
sales is 10%; on foreign sales, 15%. Reading fees 
are waived when we sell $1,000 worth of your work. 


Send me your manuscripts today, or if you have 
none ready, write for my circular and a sample of 
my market letier listing the immediate magazines’ 
and pubiishers’ needs. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Literary Agent 
45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


——— 
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Just a few of my clients’ February magazine appearances. 
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News from the Front 


The $2,000.00 WRITER’S DIGEST-LIBERTY short short story contest offering 
100. prizes and 100 certificates of merit closed March 20th. Prizes will be an- 
nounced in the May issue. Here are some critical comments on a few of the 
scripts and a fairly complete list of current markets for the short short story. 


As this article is being written, the three 
judges of the WriteR’s Dicest-Liberty 
magazine $2,000 short-short story contest 
are hard at work reading scripts. The editor 
of Wrirter’s DiGEst magazine is pretty 
much down in the mouth because no script 
has yet been turned up worth publishing, 
and naturally Writer’s Dicest hopes that 
when the 100 winning scripts are submitted 
to Fulton Oursler, Liberty’s editor, there will 
be a half dozen that he will buy.//A vast 
number of scripts have been read that 
“might have been” but for sloppy or un- 
subtle writing. Before us as we write this 
piece are about 1,000 scripts, the ones al- 
ready eliminated from the contest. Let us 
pick up a few of these and see why they 
were eliminated. Here is how one opens: 

Little dirty under-fed urchins played and 
scampered about the filthy narrow streets be- 
low. Mona Landis was not sorry for these 
degenerates, for whatever else may have been 
wrong with them, they were free—free. “Free” 
she whispered to the bird that flew near her 


window and then sailed happily up toward the 
great blue sky. 
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That script would be read just that far in 
any editorial office and no further. Why? 
Plenty reasons. Here’s a few: “Little dirty 
underfed urchins played . . . in the filthy nar- 
row street below.” How nudgy that sentence 
is. It tells you everything in so many words 
like a blueprint. We don’t see filthy children. 
We don’t feel for their ragged clothes, their 
running noses, their opened shoes. We don’t 
smell the heavy rotten odor of a dirty nar- 
row street. There are no touches of local 
color that let the reader interpret from the 
writer’s descriptions that the street is narrow 
and dirty, and that the children are filthy. We 
are denied that tribute to our intelligence. 

The sentence is boring because we don’t 
have to do any work to understand the per- 
fectly flat remarks of the author. By char- 
acterizing one child playing with a piece of 
dirt and bringing in other kids incidentally 
we could have permitted the reader to jump 
to the correct conclusion that the scene was 
as described above; except that the reader 
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would have a pictorial knowledge of it. This 
criticism in its essence is the reason why 90% 
of the scripts did not win a prize. They 
lacked subtlety. They contained plain state- 
ments of fact that carried no original vivid 
picture. Using the name Mona Landis is a 
cute little trick, and on the basis of that an 
editor would read further though normally 
that first sentence tells him all he needs to 
know. However, the end of the second sen- 
tence definitely classes this script as a re- 
jection. 

For no apparent reason, aside from the 
fact that the childrn playing in the streets are 
filthy and come from poor homes, the author 
calls them degenerate. At once the editor 
knows the mental scope of this author; she 
is one who calls things names based on outer 
characteristics. In addition she has editor- 
ialized by calling the children degenerates. 
There is no editorial taboo against degen- 
erate children per se, but there is an objection 
to labeling children degenerate, or aristo- 
cratic, or clever. 


Instead, show by their actions that they are 
whatever you had intended to label them. 
Deliberately calling a group of dirty kids 
degenerate because they are dirty, and be- 
cause they are poor shows the writer to be 
a shallow person. Therefore what she writes 
can have no depth. So reasons the editor, 
and bingo goes the story into the outgoing 
mail. The list point in objection to the 
above quoted example, is the cliché of a 
person wanting to feel free as a bird, and 
alas; the hoary old literary bird that “sails 
toward the great blue sky.” This shows the 
writer has little imagination and instead of 
creating her own similie uses a trite stale 
cold potato phrase. As it so happens this 
particular script gets much better after the 
first paragraph but no editor, particularly no 
editor of a: national magazine would read 
past that beginning. 


OME of the titles of the scripts were 

quite good and in a short short this al- 
ways insures a reading. Sometime ago a sub- 
scriber to WRITER’s Dicest, Maude William- 
son, sold to Liberty one of the best shorts 
they have published. She wrote it just for 
Liberty and titled it “20 minutes; 10 sec- 


onds” based on Liberty’s method of tagging 
a story with the time it takes to read it. This 
one told how a woman's life was entirely 
changed during the time a Liberty story was 
being read. Since winning scripts submitted 
to this contest will be read by Liberty’s editor 
we looked to see a few fancy titles. One was: 
“Thank God for Liberty”. 


ERE’S a good start for a short short: 
The italicized words are those which 
would be better left out. 

The carved teak door swung inward and Henry 
Klein got up from the chair where he had been 
waiting for hours and walked into the great show- 
man’s crimson carpeted study on the top floor of 
the Sheraton theater. The driving determination 
which had kept him coming back week after week 
left him suddenly and he felt physically weak. He 
steadied himself with an effort. Voices drummed 
in his ears. “Play this scene as you would on the 
stage. Remember Marie is counting on you. Do 
not disappoint her again.” 

Study this example carefully because it 
shows clearly the harm of overwriting. The 
first paragraph is much better than average. 
In the second paragraph trouble starts. Read 
the first two italicized sentences. How cliché 
they are. How old and stale! And what a 
shame too, because this story started so well. 
The editor on reading these two italicized 
sentences feels a sign of resignation escape 
from him, for he knows this is another re- 
jected story. No good writer would use 
such worn out phrases in fiction. If only the 
sentence “Play this scene as you would on 
the stage” had constituted the entire second 
paragraph the story would have been much 
improved thus far. 

Do you see how over dramatic that sen- 
tence about Marie reads? See how that 
makes you shrink down inside of yourself in 
regret that here is another writer who insists 
on beating drums just outside your ears? 
The planted clue about Marie is necessary to 
the story, but it should have been brought in 
later and not in this ordinary overwritten 
dramatic way. Don’t sit on the reader’s lap 
and sob with him over your pathos. Don’t 
live the reader’s life for him. Let him do 
a little independent thinking of his own. 


HERE were of course among the short 
"Sak received about an even 100 that 
used trite tabood plots which are no longer 
original. These include: 
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The gold watch and the man who gave 
the professor a lift. 

The mink coat, the pawn ticket, and the 
secretary. 

The blind date and the college boy’s 
room mate. 

The friend of the young mother at the 
hospital who goes to see her in a cab, 
tells the driver to rush to the maternity 
hospital and is herself rushed to the de- 
livery room. 

The man with the hundred dollar coun- 
terfeit bill that is passed from trades- 
man to tradesman. Many variations. 
The slicker with the big Packard who 
deliberately acts suspiciously, trys to sell 
his new Packard for a song, gets ar- 
rested as a crook, sues the town for de- 
famation of character because the Pack- 
ard is really his. 

The lady who goes into a department 
store to buy a fur for $8,000 and offers 
a $10,000 bill. Because it takes so long 
to have it checked she refuses to take 
the coat. Later she comes back again, 
re-offers the bill, gets her change and 
the coat. This time, however, she has 
offered a counterfeit bill, and gets away 
with it. 

The faintly erotic story about the girl 
who is traveling with another girl friend 
on a train, and at night gets into the 
wrong lower berth, and then, before the 
man whose berth she has climbed into 
has time to speak, she suggests that they 
sleep spoon fashion. In the morning 
she finds him gone and is unable to find 
out who it was. 

The chloroformed turkey story that 
Lowell Thomas told over the radio and 
which he dug up from “The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

The light young romance about the Tif- 
fany clerk who sold a girl customer real 
pearls instead of artificial ones and was 
about to be arrested for same when the 
girl returns them. 

The fur neck piece and the live snake. 
The old standby “horror” short in which 
the hero isn’t sure if he was the passen- 
ger or the driver of the car (locomo- 
tive). The imputation is made that 
“death” was the driver (or passenger). 
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“Taboo Plots Act as a Magnet to Naive Writers’ 


Some of the writers who used these plots 
wrote their stories well enough but of course 
they are out and out plagiarism, all of them 
having been published before. 


IRE follows one of the plots submitted 

that could have been brilliant and a 
natural sale to Liberty. The italicized words 
should be deleted. 


Behind the door marked “Star”, Jane Darling 
perched her luxuriously negligeed self on the win- 
dow ledge of her black and gold dressing room, and 
read the newspaper item with a bored smile on her 
rouged lips. 


Blindfold Tests Will Be Applied to Kisses 

“Jane Darling, known to the show world as Lit- 
tle Miss T. N. T. will make a blindfold test at the 
W. L. lot today. The vivacious beauty with the red 
gold hair has offered two thousand dollars to any 
actor whom she has kissed professionally that she 
cannot identify. Miss Darling whose passionately 
realistic love scenes . . . etc.” 

Now there’s really a cute idea for a story, 
so cute that we are just a little suspicious as 
to whether it has been used before. No one 
at the office here has heard of it. In New 
York when an editor gets a story with such a 
“natural” plot as this by a writer not known 
to him, he may call several other editors who 
are friends of his and ask if they know the 
writer in question. 


There’s only one trouble that could happen 
to a plot like this; namely, that the writer 
would have Little Miss T. N. T. be kissed 
by an old love, and fall obediently in love 
with him while he was kissing her and she 
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was blindfolded. With the world before her, 
and only one mistake to make, this writer 
made it, and gave this ready-to-be-glorious 
plot the worst kind of a conventional ending. 
It’s like having a soldier shoot himself with 
his own gun. The one thing every reader 
expected from that plot was that an old lover 
or old frend would pop up, kiss the blind- 
folded girl, and then wedding bells. That’s 
the only “surprise ending” that wouldn’t 
have been a surprise. And alas, one of the 
best shorts went down the toboggan. 


HE writers of many of the short shorts 

sent to us were a blood-thirsty crowd. 
Out of a group of six stories picked up at 
random five of them were concerned with 
death. Some of them were good stories, too, 
but unless your story is exceptional you have 
less chance in selling a funeral tale than any 
other variety. I don’t mean a good mysteri- 
ous murder, of course—that’s different. But 
death—gloomy death—is hardly the favorite 
topic of magazine editors. 

One of these stories is based on a tricky 
little twist: A widow visits her husband’s 
grave at dawn, carrying his favorite flowers. 
Her grief is dramatic but synthetic. The 
reason for her visit is her desire to tell her 
friends, at a cocktail party that afternoon, 
about her dawn visit to the grave. Now 
that really gets down into a person’s char- 
acter, 

But the writer doesn’t make the most of 
this important point. She allows it to be lost 
sight of, in an excellent but unnecessary de- 
scription of the weather, the landscape, and 
the personnel of the story. 

Two other women want the dead man to 
have his favorite flowers. “The other 
woman,” and a friend of hers who had in- 
troduced the dead man to her. 

Although this is merely a short short 
story of one thousand words, the writer 
changes her locale from the grave to faraway 
Spain, and back again to the florist from 
whose stock came the red roses that had been 
taken to the dead man. 

A much more unified and dramatic effect 
for this story would begin with the satisfied 
thoughts of the widow at her husband’s 
grave. In the very first paragraph, the 


writer should make it evident that the cause 
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of the grave visit on the husband’s birthday 
was the desire to talk about it to the neigh- 
bors at a cocktail party. This is a real oppor- 
tunity for some dramatic (not melodra- 
matic) writing. A Dorothy Parker thing, 
very simply told. 

And then, you might very trickily upset 
the story by having the woman find at the 
grave, when she gets there, a huge bunch 
of red roses, sent by someone she doesn’t 
know. Would jealously even at this late date 
throw her back into the old love she used 
to feel for her husband? An interesting sit- 
uation. 

A few of the stories were asphyxiated by 
description. The following little gem is, we 
swear it, not made up. This writer has drunk 
from a thesaurus and it has been a heady 
drink, Read this: 


The soft and velvety blackness of night was 
giving place to a pearly gray, and the feathery 
streaks of a trembling dawn were shooting 
heavenward when a man, whose head had been 
pillowed on a saddle, rose from the ground in 
front of a tepee, made of blankets on crossed 
sticks, and picked up sticks and piled them up, 
fixed a stick to hold a kettle, then went down 
to the bubbling stream filled his kettle with 
water, hung it over the fire for breakfast, then 
sat down on an old tree-stump. 

Can you imagine a fiction editor buying 
short shorts to be read by men, women and 
children—2,000,000 of them, who demand 
that their attention be caught immediately 
and held, as a seal catches and holds a rubber 
ball, would read past this first paragraph. 
The only thing that this writer doesn’t try 
to get into this first paragraph is wliether his 
Aunt Emma likes tea with cream or lemon. 

“Rehfuss Offset,” is a story built on an 
unfortunate theme. A childless woman is 
blamed by her husband for her barren state, 
and he plans a divorce because he wants to 
marry again and have a son. 

The woman, reading the letter in which he 
tells her of his intention, wanders away to 
an offset oil well on their property and con- 
veniently faints where she is rescued by some 
helpful young men. They read the letter she 
holds in her hand and decide to come to the 
rescue. In due time a child is born and the 
husband wants him called “Offset” because 
he thinks that the excitement of drilling the 
oil well was respgnsible for the renewed 
vitality. 
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If this were written in high literary style 
it might be acceptable to the American Mer- 
cury or to Story. (But never Liberty.) 

But it isn’t. The style is sentimental and 
a little gushy. Almost pulp-papery in some 
places and like that of the lesser women’s 
magazines in other places. Unfortunately for 
the writer, none of these magazines would, 
for a minute, consider a story based on a 
subject like this. 

If it were possible for this writer to be 
subtle and polished enough in his writing to 
reach the Story audience, it might be worth 
while for him to rewrite the story com- 
pletely. But since the writer is not, he 
should avoid such plots. Above all why send 
a plot like that to a contest with a Liberty 
tieup? 

A clever little story of its type is the one 
called “Weapons of Defense”. 

It’s the story of a wife who chooses 
strange methods with which to fight a battle 
to hold her husband. The other woman 
comes to see her to ask her to divorce her 
husband. Instead of meeting the woman in 
her own person, with dignity or pathos, the 
wife dresses in cheap, vulgar ostentatious— 
and dirty—clothes, offers to divorce her hus- 
band if the other woman guarantees a large 
alimony and manages to make the would-be- 
wife thoroughly disgusted with the man she 
has loved. 

The “other woman” then writes the hus- 
band a letter in which she renounces her in- 
tention of marrying the husband and says 
insulting things about the wife. In the way 
of men, the husband flies immediately to the 
defense of the wife and all is merry as a 
wedding bell. 

The plot is splendid of its type. A little 
more attention to characterization — this 
writer permits description to chase charact- 
erization out of the picture — a little more 
polish in actual writing, a little less obvious 
sentimentality in the final scene, and the 
writer will have a real story. 

Greatest of the beginner’s pitfalls is the 
use of hackneyed words. Words which have 
been used so often that they no longer have 
any meaning. Here are some examples from 
contest scripts: “delivered his dictum”—does 
this really mean anything? It would be better 
to leave it out entirely. Obviously the man 
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“The Pack on the Beginning Writer’s Back” 


has spoken: go on with your story. That 
phrase adds nothing. 

“Blinded by her fast-falling tears Aurel, 
fumbled at the lock with nerveless fingers.” 
There is nothing very new about a girl 
blinded by fast-falling tears. Then there is 
the consideration of truth. Do tears fall 
fast? Did this writer try to picture what he 
was writing about? Streaming eyes may 
sound very “literary but the phenomenon 
rarely happens; people don’t weep like that. 
“Nerveless fingers is not exact either, stiff 
fingers, trembling fingers, cold fingers any 
one of these would be the truth and much 
more vivid and emphatic than the vague 
cliché “nerveless fingers”. 

Then there are phrases such as “gentle 
soul.” This is as meaningless as “a nice girl”. 
If the character is a gentle soul the writer 
should show how and why; make the char- 
acter alive to the reader. Don’t label. Few 
people have a very clear picture of a “gentle 
soul.” ‘It’s innocuous and does not portray 
the character. The aim of a writer is to let 
his characters live for the reader and he can 
only do this by making the character act and 
speak not by describing him in general terms, 

Here’s a story that began well: 

“No Mister, we couldn’t sell Pal. Why it 
would break all our hearts to have to part 
with him. No sir! We can’t do it.” 

The reader is immediately interested in 
Pal, who, he suspects, is a dog. Most readers 
like dogs and know how much they would 
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hate to part with their own lovable mut. The 
reader also knows at the outset that for 
some reason or other the character in the 
story is being forced through circumstances 
to part with Pal. And he hopes that the sit- 
uation may be changed so that Pal may stay 
in his home. Unfortunately this story did 
not live up to expectations; after exciting 
the reader over the predicament of Pal the 
writer went on to disclose a very ordinary 
affair in which Pal had saved the life of one 
of the children. This is too usual. It has 
been done too many times before. There is 
no surprise to the reader and most important 
no conflict in the story since the saving was 
more or less of an accident. This story was 
only a disappointment, Pal wasn’t saved from 
his impending fate and the reader feels 
cheated. 

A “short” is too short to allow the writer 
to enlarge on the emotions of all of his char- 
acters. He must choose one, or at most two 
who will be the leading characters, and the 
rest he must use only in such a way as to 
emphasize the main ones. 


P Good Paying Markets 

Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. City. Any sub- 
ject, but bars the gruesome and sardonic. O. 
Henry endings popular. Max. 2,000. 

Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Ave., N. Y. City. Any 
subject. 1,000 to 2,000. 

Family Circle—The, 400 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Uses one “short short” per week. Length limit, 
about 1,200. 

Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 
Uses an occasional “short short.” No special length 
requirements. 

Liberty Weekly, Lincoln Sq, N. Y. C. Any 
subject. O. Henry endings popular. 1,500. 

Life, 60 E, 42nd St., N. Y. C. Humorous or 
otherwise. Limit 1,800. 

Redbook, 230 Park Ave, N. Y. C. Various 
subjcts. 1,000 to 2,000. 

Scribner's Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. 
High literary merit. 1,000 to 2,000. 

Delineator, 161 Sixth Ave. N. Y. C. Uses an 
occasional “short short” of about 2,000. 

Harper's Bazaar, 56th St. and 8th Ave., N. Y. C. 
Uses an occasional “short short.” 

Home Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave, N. Y. C. Do- 
mestic and love. About 1,000. 

Serenade, 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Light, adven- 
turous love. To 1,500. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Sq., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Minimum 1,500 words. 

Country Home—The, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
Adventure and love. Minimum 2,000. 

N. Y. C. Sophisticated 
About 1,500. 


Esquire, 40 E. 34th St., 
with male appeal. 

New Yorker—The, 25 W. 45th at, oN. Xe 
Sophisticated, humorous or satirical. 400 to 2,000. 
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N. Y. C. Uses 


Vanity Fair, 420 Lexington Ave., 
an occasional “short short.” 

— Book Magazine—The, 233 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. C. Translations of meritorious stories that 
vey ‘never appeared in English. Minimum 1,500 
words. 

Christian Herald, 419 Fourth Ave. N. Y. C. 
Not necessarily religious, but clean and with no 
crime, divorce, liquor or gambling. About 1,000. 

Elk’s Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. Mascu- 
line appeal. No length requirements. 

Rotarian—The, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Of interest to the business man. Brief, but 
no special length limitations set. 

New York Daily News, 220 East 42nd St., 
N. Y. C. Published daily. 1,800-word story from 
real life. 

Illustrated Love Magaz ine—The, 55 Fifth Ave., 

Y. C. Love stories, under 2,000 words. Must 
have clever dramatic twist at the end. 

Judge, 18 East 48th St., N. Y. 

ad Features Syndicate, 235 East 45th St. 

Y. C. Love stories. 1,000 to 1,200 words. 
ae to Sell, Mount Morris, Ill. Uses several 
man fiction stories a month. 1,500 to 2,000 words. 

Chicago Tribune Newspaper Syndicate, 220 East 
42nd St., N. Y. C. Light love, mystery, adventure 
and occasionally straight character sketch under 
1,800 words. 


Fair Paying Markets 


530 Fifth Ave., N. 


American Mercury—The, 
of high 


Y. C. Uses an occasional “short short” 
literary merit. 

American Spectator—The, 12 E. 41st St. N. 
Y. C. Sophisticated sketches. 300 to 1,000. 

Common Sense, 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. Short 
shorts with militant background. 

National Magazine, 952 Dorchester Ave., Boston 
Mass. Short shorts of serious intent. No special 
length limitations. 

New Republic—The 421 W. 2ist St. N. Y. C. 
American background and dealing with character 
rather than plot. 1000 to 2,000. 

Modern Romances, 149 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
First person short shorts. Minimum 1,500. 

Parent’s Magazine—The, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. 
C. Short shorts about children but for adult read- 
ings. Brief but no special length requirements. 

Rexall Magazine—The, 43 Leon St., Boston, 
Mass. First or third person short shorts suitable 
for feminine readers. 1,200 to 1,500. 

True Romances, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. C. First 
person short shorts based on truth. Minimum word- 
age 1,000. 

Woman’s World, 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. Ad- 
venture, humor, mystery and romantic short shorts. 
Minimum 1,500 words. 

Sweetheart Stories, 149 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Emotional love. Minimum 1,500. 

Household Magazine, 9th and Jackson Sts., To- 
peka, Kan. Any subject. Up to 1,200. 

College Life, 570 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. Youth- 
ful stories. About 1,000. 

Breezy Stories & Young’s Magazine, 55 W. 3rd 
St., N. Y. C. Sexy short shorts. 2,000. 

All Detective, 149 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. De- 
tective short shorts with a punch. To 1,500. 

All Western—Address as above. Western short 
shorts. No love interest. To 1,500. 

Argosy, 280 Broadway, N. Y. C. Adventure 
type. 1,000 to 2,000, 
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Adventure, 161 Sixth Ave, N. Y. C. Adven- 
ture type. Minimum 1,200. 

Black Mask, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Ad- 
venture, Western, Detective and Gangster stories. 
Brief but no special length limits set. 

Phantom Detective, 570 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 


Detective and gangster. Minimum 1,000. 

Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, N. Y. C. Rail- 
road short shorts. Minimum 1,500. 

Shadow Magazine—The, 79 Seventh Ave. N. 
Y. C. Action detective. Minimum 1,500. 

Short Stories, Garden City, N. Y. Adventure, 
sport, crook and humor. Minimum 1,000. 

Top Notch, 79 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. Adven- 
ture, Western, sport, mystery and humor. 900 
to 2,000 words. 

West, Garden City, N. Y. Action and adven- 
ture. Brief but no set limits. 

Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., N. 
Y. C. The shorter the better. No sex, auto or 
airplane yarns. 

Western Trails, 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. West- 
ern short shorts. Girl interest permissable. No 
special length limitations. 

National Sportsman, 108 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, Mass. Uses an occasional short short on 
hunting or fishing. 

Hunting & Fishing. Same address and require- 
ments as above. 

Pennac News, Rittenhouse Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Short shorts with a sporting angle and preferably 
with a surprise ending. 

Sportsman—The, 444 Madison Ave, N. Y. C. 
Occasional short shorts with a sport angle. No set 
length limits. 

Town Tidings, 319 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Humorous, farcical or sophisticated short shorts. 
800 to 1,500. 

Screen Play, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. C. 1,000 
to 2,000 words. 

The New Outlook, 299 Queen St., W., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. Human interest stories under 
2,000 words. 

The Orchestra World, 1650 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Short stories dealing with orchestra leaders, radio 
personalities, etc. 

Rhode Island Review. 906 Turks Head Bldg., 
Providence, R. I. Smart sophisticated fiction. 1,000 
to 1,200, with a Rhode Island locale. 

American Druggist, 57th St. at Eighth Ave., 
N. Y. C. Success stories featuring druggists. 

Grit, Williamsport, Pa. Rural appeal. 

The Gregg Writer, 270 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
True success stories of stenographers, secretaries, 
typists, etc. 

The Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
160 Wellesley Crescent, Toronto, Canada. Stories 
with good plot and characterization. Catholic slant. 
300 words and up. 

Foreign Service, Memorial Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. Short shorts with World War background. 
Minimum 1,000. 

Opinion, 122 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. Short shorts 
with Jewish background. 1,000 to 2,000. 

Low Paying Markets 

Clown, Emaus, Pa. Humorous short shorts. 
About 1,000. Exceptional ones to 1,500. 

American Cookery, 221 Columbia Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Light and humorous. Minimum 1,500. 

Home Circle Magazine, Winona, Minn. Ro- 
mantic short shorts. Maximum 2,000. 

Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., 
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Kansas City, Mo. Romantic short shorts. Prefer- 
ably not rural in background. Minimum 1,000. 

Our Army Magazine, 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. U.S. Army background—1,000 to 1,200. 

Our Navy, 191 Jeralemon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Navy background. About 2,000. 

Drup Topics, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. Short 
shorts centered about a druggist or his clerk. Maxi- 
mum 1,800 words, 

Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Maga- 
sine, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Western short 
shorts. Minimum 1,000. 

Pacific Sportsman, 401 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Outdoor flavor. About 1,500. 

Greenwich Villager—The—15 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
C. Any subject. Maximum 1,500. (Limited to 
writers of the village or those who have formerly 
lived therein). 

Story, 20 E. 57th St., N. Y. C. Any subject. Lit- 
erary merit, Minimum 2,000. 

American Hebrew & Jewish Tribune, 212 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. Jewish background. 750 to 2,000. 

The Sentinel, 511 S. Sangamon St., Chicago, Ill. 
Stories with Jewish theme, 1,200 to 1,500 words. 

Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Id Est, 1334% Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Stories centering around beauty culture and related 
subjects. 

American Review, 218 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. High Quality. 

Cocktails, Room 411, 75 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass., Smart Bostonian atmosphere. 

Epsilon Press Service, 1015 51st St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Fact Feature Syndicate, 649 Macon St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Fact stories on subjects of popuiar in- 
terest. 

Chicago’s Daily Doings, 538 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. 

PO ha Westsider, 123 West 79th St., New York 
ity. 

Young Catholic Messenger, 124 East Third St., 
Dayton, Ohio. Stories, 1,000 to 1,200 words, of ad- 
ventures, sport, school life, etc., of interest to junior 
high school boys and girls. 

Cleveland News — The, Cleveland, Ohio. $5 for 
each accepted short short. 





Novel Contest 

Dodd Mead, 449 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, in conjunction with Casell and 
Company of London are offering $5,000.00 
for the novel which, in the opinion of the 
judges, is the best submitted to them before 
September 1, 1934. In addition further ar- 
rangements are made so that the author re- 
ceives royalties. Write Dodd Mead for fur- 
ther details. Foreign subscribers write 
Cassel and Company, Ltd., London, Eng- 
land. 





Just four years ago William Faulkner couldn’t 
give away a story—let alone sell it. In February 
four magazines, Harper’s, Mercury, Satevepost, 
and Story carried his fiction. That haul must have 
netted Faulkner better than $2,300.00. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


Market Letter 


By Harriet BRADFIELD & STAFF 





Each month the market agents of Writer’s Dicest secure through personal 
call the market notes from buying markets in New York and one or two 


other publishing centers. 


During 12 months every national market is covered 
4 


and New York is covered every month. Only Writer’s Dicest offers 


this service. 


(All following addresses Boston, Mass.) 


PENING publishers doors in Bos- 

ton, even the day after a baby bliz- 

zard, is an experience not without 
charm. For your Boston-bound manuscripts 
often enter the sacred portals of old man- 
sions, even on historic Beacon Hill. 

The Atlantic Monthly House, for instance, 
is at 8 Arlington Street, at the foot of Bea- 
con Hill, and opposite the Public Gardens. 
Isn’t that a perfect setting for the Atlantic? 
@ Ellery Sedgwick is still editor. His gra- 
cious assistant told me, “Our needs for 
Atlantic Monthly are the same. We use 
short stories of about 6,000 words in length, 
seldom use serial stories or novelettes, and 
full-length novels only on occasion. We do 
use verse and essays. May we suggest that 
new contributors study The Contributor’s 
Club?” 

While there is a wide diversity of subject 
matter, even beginners should know that 
scholarly discussions and fine writing are 
preferred for Atlantic. The rates are high 
and are paid on acceptance. They ask you 
please send no jokes or fillers! 

@ Also under the Atlantic banner is House 
Beautiful; the same address, of course. 
House Beautiful, as its name implies, desires 
feature articles on good houses or attractive 
gardens, from 1,000 to 1,500 words, with il- 
lustrations. No Fiction or Verse. They pre- 
fer photographs of interiors and exteriors, 
and find snapshots seldom satisfactory. Their 
most frequent need is for good photographs 
of well designed small houses furnished ac- 
cording to the principals of good taste, with 





plans. Also photographs of gardens. Best 
to query, first, if you plan to write of your 
own garden or some neighbor house, rather 
to risk the cost of professional photographs. 
Rate of payment is always given after the 
article is submitted and payment is upon ac- 
ceptance. Ethel B. Power is editor. 


@ The Rexall Magazine, published at 43 
Leon Street, presents a striking contrast to 
the staid old Atlantic, perhaps, but they do 
buy short stories. This magazine is distrib- 
uted free by the Rexall Drug Stores every 
month, and local writers report prompt pay- 
ment and fair dealings with them. They will 
“consider short stories of 2,500 to 3,500 
words, 3,000 to 3,200 preferred. We use two 
stories a month and these must be told in 
first-person, or true-story style, ordinarily 
from the woman’s point of view. We use 
only clean, wholesome plots and taboo gang- 
sters, race problems, marriage and divorce 
problems involving infidelity or immorality. 
We prefer adventures, joys, romances of the 
average girl. Characters should be the real 
people one meets in life. We use no serials or 
novelettes, and all articles are prepared by 
our staff. We pay one cent a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 


@ Boston’s new weekly, Limelight, 120 Boylston 
Street, previously announced in Writer’s Dicest 
that James B. Conolly, the sea-story writer, was 
tackling editorial problems. Mr. Conolly has al- 
ready left them, however, and while one hesitates 
to throw cold water on a budding market, the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce believes it already 
doomed, and Boston writers report some non-pay- 
ment. However, Edward Darling, associate editor, 
is optimistic and is calling for Short-Shorts on any 
subject 800-1,400 words and offers payment ten 
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days after acceptance. Articles on Boston “rackets” 
and political questions are used. They don’t want 
verse. 


© In Open Road for Boys, Boston presents 
a good Juvenile. This is published at 130 
Newbury Street and Clayton H. Ernst is 
still Editor. It is a monthly issue. Here are 
his requirements: “Short stories, 2,000 to 
4,000 words, full of action on subjects of 
interest to boys in their teens, aviation, sport, 
sea, western, north woods, etc. We use se- 
rials, 30,000 to 40,000, and an occasional 
article, 1,000-2,000, but no photographs nor 
poetry. We report within three weeks and 
pay from Yc to lc a word both on accept- 
ance and publication.” 

After April 1st, the Congregationaltst, 
published at 14 Beacon Street, will be called 
“Advance”. Rev. William E. Gilroy is Edi- 
tor and he accepts articles along religious 
and human interest lines of about 1,000 to 
1,500 words in length, and payment is made 
upon publication. This is a Weekly. 

This house is known as Pilgrim Press, and 
publishes Congregational literature. The 
Juvenile is called Mayflower, and is for chil- 
dren under nine. Short stories should run 
300 to 700 words, bright verse is considered 
and payment is made on acceptance. Jessie 
Eleanor Moore is editor. This is also a 
weekly, 


@ Christian Register, at 25 Beacon Street is 
the Unitarian publication for adults. While 
they use articles about 1,500 words based 
upon significant political movements, as well 
as religious topics, theirs is practically a 
closed market at the moment, since most of 
their articles are volunteered by laymen and 
Unitarian ministers. Payment is always on 
publication. 


Zion’s Herald, the Methodist Episcopal 
magazine, is published at 581 Boylston 
Street and is a weekly. “We use articles of 
the type used in religious papers and buy 
occasional children stories, also brief para- 
graphs to interest all readers and frequently 
seasonable poetry. Our rate is about $3 for 
1,200 words.” L. O. Hartman, Editor. 


At 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Carlton M. 
Sherwood edits the Christian Endeavor 
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World, a monthly, which buys short stories 
1,200 to 2,000 words long; serials, of per- 
haps ten chapters each 2,500 words, feature 
articles with photographs, about one to a 
number, and they will make special arrange- 
ments for photographs, if not with text. 
They desire no poetry and payment is usu- 
ally 4c a word upon acceptance. 


They issue, also, the Junior Christian En- 
deavor World, for boys and girls, nine to 
fourteen. This is also a monthly and re- 
quires short stories of 1,500 words; serials 
six to eight chapters, 1,500 words each, also 
interesting items, 100-500 words, with or 
without illustration, on current events, 
travel, history, development of character, 
the Bible, children’s organizations, etc. One- 
half cent a word is the payment two weeks 
after acceptance, 


OSTON boasts some good Class maga- 

zines. Our Dumb Animals, at 180 
Longwood Avenue is an adult publication 
carrying a children’s page. “Our most fre- 
quent need is for short prose articlés from 
50 to 200 words which seem impossible to 
get. We want not mere accounts of one’s 
pet, but informative articles, of observation 
and personal experience. Articles should 
never be over 800 words in length, and we 
use short stories, live fiction showing the re- 
sults of kindness to animals, or human in- 
terest stories where animals figure conspicu- 
ously. Essays, about one a month, should 
deal with the benefits of humane ducation, 
the exposure of cruelties where proofs can 
be given. Photographs are accepted, with 
or without text. These should show animals 
in the wild, or so confined to show cruelty 
of confinement.” They ask that you study 
the magazine and not send more than three 
manuscripts at once, preferably less. 


© National Sportsman is a smart looking 
journal edited at 108 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue. Articles on sports up to 1500-2000 
words, of course, from the national, as well 
as local angle. At the moment, the maga- 
zine is offering a fishing contest which 
should interest all fishermen, whether writ- 
ers or not, with prizes amounting to $2,700. 
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Payment is on publication, and preference 
is for hunting and fishing articles. 


The Sportsman, at 60 Batterymarch 
Street, is considered a good market. They 
suggest to new contributors: “Examine re- 
cent issues of The Sportsman. Our princi- 
pal preoccupations are with polo, racing, 
fox-hunting, yachting, lawn tennis, golf, 
and similar sports. We prefer manuscripts 
with appropriate illustrations, but in some 
instances are able to secure our own. Our 
most frequent need is for vigorous, accurate, 
significant sport articles, not what so much 
as how and why. Articles run to 2,000 
words and occasional sport fiction is pur- 
chased, payment varies with each article, 
and photographs are paid for at $3 each. 
Address manuscripts to the managing 
editor. 


@ American Cookery, at 221 Columbus 
Avenue is published by the Boston Cooking 
School. It is a monthly except July and 
September and their preferences are for 
short articles, under 3,000 words, dealing 
with any phase of domestic science or home 
economics, but not recipes. They are espec- 
ially willing to see articles on home furnish- 
ing or home building, and prefer these ac- 
companied by photographs. The usual pay- 
ment is at one cent a word, but for articles, 
with illustrations on home furnishings, or 
building, they pay a higher rate. Payment 
is upon acceptance. 


@ American Photography, at 428 Newbury 
Street, is a monthly which uses rather tech- 
nical articles on photography and photo- 
graphs. Articles should be brief and this is, 
of course a limited market, paying fair rates 
on publication. 


While Nautilus Magazine has a Boston 
office at 234 Berkeley Street, it is published 
in Holyoke, and is the organ of the New 
Thought movement. Mrs. Elizabeth Towne 
is editor and her suggestion to possible con- 
tributors is, “Writing for a new thought 
magazine presupposes a considerable knowl- 
edge of new thought teachings. So many 
persons send us manuscripts not adapted to 
our needs. We use articles, 1,000 to 1,500 
words, in which psychological principles are 
applied to the accomplishment of desired 





ends of all kinds and also personal experi- 
ences, short poems. Payment, on acceptance, 
varies according to value of articles.” 


@ American Mutual Magazine is a house 
organ sponsored by the American Mutual 
Life Insurance Company at 142 Berkeley 
Street. It is mailed, without charge, to pol- 
icyholders and prospects who hold work- 
men’s compensation policies. It goes regu- 
larly to more than 25,000 manufacturers in 
the country and the purpose is to give infor- 
mation to employers to prevent accidents 
and to familiarize the insured with the ad- 
vantages of mutual insurance. Industrial 
safety, highway accident prevention articles, 
etc., are desired, from 1,000-2,000 words. 
Special issues as February, automobile, and 
October, fire, are featured. Photographs are 
used with articles, a little business verse and 
payment is by acceptance from l1c-4c. Carl 
Stone Crummett, Editor. 

At 146 Summer Street, The Shoe Re- 
pairer and Dealer, the Shoe Buyer and 
Grispin are presented. These are trade 
papers and the Shoe Repairer contains arti- 
cles on “shoe repair establishments that 
have been especially successful, merchandis- 
ing ideas, etc.,” 500-1,500 words. Exclusive 
use of such articles is required and payment 
is made, on publication, at forty cents a 100 
words. 

American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Ave- 
nue, wants technical articles pertaining to 
shoemaking and pays on publication. 


MONG Boston’s book publishers are 
Houghton Mifflin, at 2 Park Street 
who tell you: “We are interested in adult 
fiction, biography, history and human inter- 
est narratives, as well as juveniles. This 
house publishes what might be called serious 
fiction and is interested also in Western 
stories, crime stories and adventure stories 
in general. We are glad to consider stories 
of American life, either sophisticated or un- 
sophisticated in character. The educational 
department considers educational texts for 
all schools and college departments.” 


@ The Atlantic Monthly Press, also at 8 
Arlington Street, “invites authors of books 
in any of the general fields of interest, fic- 
tion, biography, business, history to submit. 



































Many of the Atlantic Monthly Press books 
have grown directly out of the Atlantic 
Monthly. In 1925, there was concluded an 
agreement with Little, Brown and Company 
whereby Atlantic Monthly Press books are 
published and distributed by Little, Brown 
and Company. Book projects of 40-200,000 
words continue to be initiated editorially by 
the Atlantic Monthly Press and supported by 
the joint resources of both firms.” 

@ At Litile, Brown Company. occupying 
one of those fine old mansions at 34 Beacon 
Street, Miss Miller o. k.’d these manuscript 
needs: “Book length fiction, adult and juv- 
enile, biography, history, belles lettres, 
drama and books on domestic science. In 
fiction we publish a great variety, varying 
from mystery stories to philosophical novels 
of high literary value. An educational book 
department and a law book department are 
maintained. No toy books for children, 
technical or poetry books. The payment is 
always on royalty basis and manuscripts are 
generally returned within two weeks is un- 
available.” 

@ L. C. Page & Company, at 53 Beacon 
Street, say through their attractive young 
editor, Mae V. LeBert, “We are ready at all 
times to examine manuscripts which may be 
included in any of the following: Travel 
and description, art, music, history, practi- 
cal arts, natural history, adult fiction, adol- 
escent fiction (mystery, adventure and de- 
tective stories) stories for boys and girls 
and juveniles.” Payment is sometimes made 
by an outright payment, but more often on 
a royalty basis. 

®@ Lothrop, Lee and Shepherd Co., moved 
the 1st of January to 126 Newbury Street. 
“We are general publishers, interested in all 
kinds of adult and juvenile fiction. We are 
always glad to examine any book which has 
trade possibilities, and we publish at our 
own expense, making such terms with au- 
thors as are mutually satisfactory. 

@ Bruce Humphries have moved to 306 
Stuart. They publish practically all kinds of 
books, mostly on a royalty basis, and they 
explain, “To writers whose work is com- 
paratively unknown, the royalty is generally 
10% of the retail price of the book, and we 
generally pay the author 50% of the amount 
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received from the sale of all other rights.” 

Hale, Cushman and Flint, 85% Boylston 
Street, are general publishers always open 
to new ideas, well presented, particularly in- 
terested in fiction, biography and non-fiction. 

Marshall-Jones and Company, at 212 Summer 
Street publish Art books only. 

The Cornhill Publishing Company, 368 Congress, 

takes practically any type of book, often at the 
authors expense, and the Meador Publishing Com- 
pany, down at 470 Atlantic Avenue, are calling for 
manuscripts of any type apparently on the same 
basis. 
@ The Boston newspapers, once good mar- 
kets for the free-lance, have curtailed. Fic- 
tion writers have a market for short-shorts 
of about 1,000 words with the Boston Daily 
Post. All stories must be original and the 
Post awards $10 for the first prize, $5 for 
second prize and $2 each for the other stories 
printed. One story is printed each day. 

The Sunday Boston Globe, L. L. Win- 

ship, Editor, was once an excellent market 
for personality stories, especially of New 
England. Now they buy very little and 
stories for which they once paid $10-$15 re- 
ceive about half of that. 
@ Russell Gerould is the present Sunday 
Editor on the Boston Herald, succeeding 
Paul Waite. Mr. Gerould will buy an occa- 
sional news feature story, preferably from 
experienced writers. The market is very 
limited. 


The Boston Sunday Advertiser is a closed 
market. . 
The Boston Transcript has purchased fea- 


ture material for its Saturday issue (which 
takes the place of the usual Sunday issue) 
but that is also a limited market at present. 

If you have a one-act play to send to 
Walter H. Baker, the address is no longer 
44 Winter Street, but 178 Tremont. 

There are half a dozen radio stations in 
Boston, if we include the Wellesley station 
maintained by Roger Babson. WEEI, at 
180 Tremont Street and WHDH at Hotel 
Touraine are the two largest stations, as I 
discovered it. At WEEI, I learned that 
these stations buy very little free-lance ma- 
terial. The best procedure, they feel, for the 
writer who wishes to present a continuity is 
to contact them personally, or through a re- 
liable agent who knows radio well enough to 
be sure the sketch has possibilities. It is be- 


(Continued to page 54) 
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Radio Markets 


... for free lance writers 


This list of radio markets is not complete. men got together on us before they answered 
More will appear next month. Our paid mar- our query ) 


ket agents now call on radio station contin- 

uity editors in — to "nego poe-x and J. Allen Jacobs, program director of 

syndicates. For a complete list of radio sta- KGBX. Springfield. \ : < 

, “sitet : e , Springfield, Mo., writes: 

aes page "i ah ge te This station has use for script material of all 
kinds: 15 minute dramatic series, comedy skits, 


newsstand. This can be used to query contin- i \ 
uity editors, and also the wattage information five minute skits, clever monologue stuff, one or 
two minute plays, preferably humorcus. 


is vital if you intend to build up your own ’ 1 
radio null. di The outstanding requirement of the small and 
medium sized station is that the writer of free 
N the November issue of WriTeErR’s D1- lance material price it to suit our needs. From 
° . two to five dollars per program is all the average 
Gust we published * pretty good article medium sized stations can consider paying for 
on radio writing including markets*. 


Ours is the “Friendly Farmer Station”. It 
addresses itself to farmers and small town peo- 
ple of the middle-west. “Hick” continuity is not 
wanted, nor is “down east” and “Hill Billy” 
dialog. We are farmers, not “hicks.” ; 

Robert W. Friedheim, program director of 

























material. Needless to say, therein lies the 
However, we have received many recent re- maa — spirit 3 f 
quests asking for another up-to-date radio ,,, a Se. a ME © 
. : .- WGAL, Lancaster, Pa., writes: 
market list. Therefore, we wired all the big Tho welicdin at ane Satins bis i aiaiians 
stations, and air-mailed all the smaller ones are produced by staff writers. The scripts we 
just before press time and are publishing 2 See ~ radio syndicates, who 
herewith their answers ee ee en 
: . : We will be glad to read material sent us by 
For the technique of writing radio skits free lance writers, and no doubt will buy a few. 
see the November issue as there is no point The scripts we would be interested in are detec- 
: i tive dramas or human interest stories employing 
to our repeating facts once given. about four or six characters. 
J. G. Guge, continuity editor at Columbia L. A. Miller, of Station KFNF, Shenan- 
Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Ave., N. doah, Iowa, writes: 
Y. C., states: Station KFNF will buy scripts that are “down 
We purchase rights to original free lance radio our alley. 
scripts. We also buy script ideas and endeavor 
to sell them to commercial program sponsors. 
It is difficult to say what type of scripts we are 
most interested in. Almost anything original that 
is sound, dramatic entertainment. Do not send 
us imitations of other programs now on the air. ; : . 
3. Shannon, Program manager of WFBL WMBH, Joplin, Mo., voices the sentiment 
at Syracuse, N. Y., states: of every able editor whether he be radio or 
We buy free lance radio scripts, and are in- magazine in his first sentence: 
terested in samples of anything of an unusual We would like to keep informed on material 
nature that we can sell to a commercial sponsor. which may be available. As needs present them- 
Lynden Morrow, continuity editor of — we shall be po own for go 
"¢ : ae ere is a special demand—here and at other 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa., wires: stations—for well written, easily enacted and 
We gp Pac an ye roneagy gl free —_ low-priced dramatic presentations. Most. of the 
scripts, although we buy some. We are specially skits advertised are either too poorly written or 
— in new ideas with commercial possi- too high in price to make their purchase ad- 
soshpecrmadaae visable. 
(It begins to look as though these gentle- We would consider short dramas—half hour or 
quarter hour—written around holiday occasions 
issue on hand. To order send 25c for one postpaid and notable days on the calendar. To-wit: Bester, 
oe. Issue includes questions and answers on radio hci Day, Independence Day, Memorial Day, 
writing. etc. 


*We have a few remaining copies of this November 





















Gomer Bath, continuity director of 
WMBD, Peoria, IIl., writes: 


We should not be considered a large or open 
market. Right now we would like to buy a serial 
composed of 13 and one-half minute episodes to 
run five or six days a week with the comedy ele- 
ment emphasized. I will read carefully any such 
script submitted. On others, query first. 
Chesta Holt Fulmer, of the continuity de- 

partment of WIBX, Utica, N. Y., states: 
We would be pleased to receive and inspect 
scripts that might be suitable for presentation 
over 
Charles G. Burke, commercial manager of 


| WDAY, Fargo, N. D., writes: 


The only thing we need right now are one-half 
hour shows a week dramatizing crime or adven- 
ture stories. Stories need not be one of a series 
but an independent dramatization of a rattling 
good yarn. , 

Val Schneider, commerical manager, 


WHBY, Green Bay, Wisc., states: 

As a rule we do not buy free lance scripts. 
However, we won't pass up anything really good. 
WHBY is a subsidiary of S. Norbert College. 
Bert Arnold, program director, WFLA, 


Clearwater, Fla., writes: 

We buy free lance scripts. We prefer serials of 
not less than four, nor more than 13 episodes, 
either in mystery plays or radio adaptations of 
the classics. We'll read any intelligently done 
script carefully. y 
Jack B. Plumley, of Wrax, Radio Centre, 

Philadelphia, Pa., writes: 

WRAX and WPEN, both in Philadelphia use 
free lance material. I am a free lance myself and 
sell many of my own scripts through my own 
syndicate. Any writer sending me samples of his 
work will receive a cordial reading. 

Jack Snow, continuity editor of WSMK, 
Dayton, Ohio, writes: 

Yes, WSMK does buy free lance scripts. 

Our requirements are those of any local sta- 
tion operating under a full schedule with no chain 
connections. This means that all our programs 
must be planned locally and for the most part 
are studio broadcasts. Writers will discover a 
far larger market in the small station dependent 
on its own ingenuity than in the larger station 
with chain programs to fill its program time. 

Briefly, the scripts that receive the most inter- 
est here are those with an obvious merchandise 
tie-up. It is scarcely profitable for us to purchase 
scripts for sustaining programs. But if we can 
interest a sponsor in a series of programs we are 
glad to pay a good price for them. This of course 
means that “popular appeal” must be written 
into any script to appeal to an advertiser. Just 
now the greatest demand is for children’s pro- 
grams with a better appeal. The bogey man stuff 
is out of children’s programs. 

As for the price we pay. That depends entire- 
ly upon the merit of the script and the amount 
we can get for it from a sponsor. 

WSMK is always glad to look over sample 
copies of proposed programs. 13 and 26 week 
programs are preferred. Daily script programs 
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are also in demand with us. 

As in all other fields, radio writers will find 
that an honest to good original idea handled 
in a fresh and interesting manner will produce 
money at any station. 

Milton Simon, production director, WMC, 
Memphis, Tenn., writes: 

Though our own staff writes most of our stuff 
we are always receptive to new ideas and will 
buy either ideas or scripts that we can use. 


Mildred Orr, continuity editor of KMOX 
at St. Louis voices an old old saga when she 
writes : 

We have a complete continuity staff and do not 
make a practice of buying submitted manuscripts. 
However, all manuscripts are carefully read and 
we are interested in any material that is salable 
and particularly different. 

A. L. McKee of WHBU at Anderson, 
Ind., wants: 


Good dramatic radio work that can be pre- 
sented in 15 minutes or less. 

Don Searle, WIBW, Topeka, Kan., the 
radio station of the Capper publications., 
writes briefly : 

We buy a few scripts free lance and read 
carefully anything that reads as though the per- 
son who wrote it knew something about radio 
writing. 

Burke Boyce, continuity editor of the 
National Broadcasting Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. C., wires: 

We buy free lance scripts and are right now 
particularly interested in half hour single episode 
scripts. Please do NOT attempt serial scripts 
before having had actual radio experience. Script 
must have good story value, human characters 
that are real people, and crisp dialogue. We are 
not interested in crime stuff, rural sketches or 
family scenes. i : ‘ 

The following radio stations replied to our 
wires stating either that (1) they had a com- 
petent continuity department of their own 
and, as a result, did not buy radio scripts; 
or (2) did not state whether they were buy- 
ing scripts or not buying scripts, but simply 
sent the name of the continuity editor and 
asked to see a copy of WriTER’s DiGEsT con- 
taining this particular article; (3) stated 
they were not on the market at this time. 


WNEW, Newark N. J. Walton Butterfield, 
Continuity Editor. 

WJAY, Cleveland, Ohio. G. C. Melrose, Con- 
tinuity Editor. 

WRVA, Richmond, Virginia. E. D. Naff, 
Musical Director. 

WTAM, Cleveland, Ohio. Warren Wade, 
Dramatic Director, 

WISN, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. C. A. Kerwin. 

KTAB, San Francisco, Calif, Irene Sevenson. 
Program director. 
WTAD, Quincy, Ill. Murrel Poor, Program 
director, 


(Continued to page 64) 

















Two Active Markets 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


™ HE main thing a writer should bear 
Ti: mind when writing any story un- 
der the sun, is the kind of appeal he 
is trying to make to the reader,” says Clif- 
ford Dowdey, associate editor of Western 
Romances. “The public buys magazines to 
have their emotions stirred. Writers should 
decide which of the reader’s emotions he is 
attempting to stir, and write his whole story 
with that purpose in mind.” 

Western Romances appeals to the heart, 
in this business of stirring the reader’s emo- 
tions. If you can feelingly tell a dramatic 
story of the glamorous, fictional west where 
the lines of love and emotion are necessarily 
stronger than they would be in a more civil- 
ized setting, here’s a wide open market for 
you. But your stories must be built upon an 
emotional problem that is peculiar to your 
western background, and tied in with action 
and characterization typically western. 

The blood-and-thunder western action 
story in which the girl furnishes a prize for 
the hero’s success, won’t do. Nor will a 
sweet-and-simple love story with a cow-farm 
setting. You have to concoct something bet- 
ter than a stew of which the ingredients are 
a quick-trigger cowpoke, a tomboy heroine 
and a black-moustachioed villain, boiled over 
a sagebrush campfire. 

“Our stories must be emotional,” Mr. 
Dowdey explains. “The heroine is either 
the central character or one of two central 
characters. She should not be a prize stand- 
ing on the sidelines and handed over to the 
hero at the end. All the action and plot 
must revolve around the hero and heroine 
jointly, and she must take active part in the 
action. Our plots must be built on western 
situations and advanced by strictly western 
action; love, hate, greed, which furnish the 
motivation must be of primitive intensity, in 
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keeping with the frontier background. The 
best type of plot for us is the one in which 
emotion dominates the action and the action 
is brought in mainly to hold the plot to- 
gether.” 

Mr. Dowdey handed me a copy of his 
March issue. “Here are two short stories 
that will give a better idea of just about what 
I want than I can explain,” he said, check- 
ing the titles on the contents page. 

“Under Western Stars,’ by Lloyd Eric 
Reeve opens with Jim Flint proposing to 
Peggy Ross. They drop over to tell Jim’s 
father, Dave, the news of their engagement. 
Old Dave greets them characteristically : 

“So she finally got her rope on you!” he chuck- 
les in a deep voice without rising from his chair. 
“Well, it’s taken long enough! I’d begun to figure 
I’d be dead an’ gone before you two ever got up 
the gumption to tell each other what everybody 
else has been seeing for the last five years!” 

Peggy and Jim don’t realize, then, how 
prophetic are his words! Notice this inno- 
cent-appearing paragraph carefully, and 
you'll see later a neat bit of professional 
“planting” that’s highly effective. 

“Peg,” Dad Flint says a little later on, “I want 
you to promise me that you'll never let Jim kill a 
man. 

Peg and Jim protest, astonished. Old 
Dave silences them and explains that he had 
incurred the hate of one Bat Hammel that 
afternoon by interfering when the latter 
brutally beat a horse. And that Hammel has 
threatened to kill him. He knows Hammel 
will do it, too, and have a perfect alibi—and 
that Jim would go gunning to avenge his 
death. Protesting that nothing will happen, 
Peg repeats the promise Old Dave demands 
—and he slumps in his chair, dead, when 
she’s finished ! 
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You see, Dave was dying as he spoke to 
them. A sweet bit of drama. Hammel has 
killed Jim’s Dad; Peg is bound by a death- 
promise. And Jim straps on his father’s 
guns in spite of her protests. Plenty of op- 
portunity for emotion here, and the author 
makes the most of it. 

After the funeral, Jim meets Hammel in 
the town’s saloon. Jim accuses him, tells him 
to go for his gun—but Hammel refuses; 
drops his gunbelt to the floor. Jim gives him 
twenty-four hours to leave the country, or 
gun or no gun, he’ll shoot Hammel on sight. 

Peggy hears of it; goes to Jim and pleads 
that he desist. “You love me, and you want 
to marry me,” she says. “Promise me you'll 
give this up, Jim, or I’ll never marry you. 
I mean that. I mean it with all my heart.” 

And Jim, as we expect, answers: “I guess 
you have to do this, Peg. All right. I guess 
you'll never marry me.” 

This intensely emotional situation is car- 
ried out to the last notch of its possibilities, 
and best of all, made very realistic in the 
following paragraphs: 


Her cheeks flushed faintly, but her eyes were 
desperate. “Jim,” she said, “if you marry me, it 
means you marry all of me. Everything I have, 
I give to you. Look at me, Jim.” 

Her eyes half-closed, she turned her face up- 
ward, raising her arms toward him so that all the 
slim beauty of her young body was breathlessly 
revealed ... pleading . .. offering .. : 

“I love you, Jim.” 

His face was gray, and both hands were clenched 
at his sides. He shook his head bitterly. “Please, 
Peg,” he asked, “don’t do that any more.” 

“T haven’t anything left at all, have I, Jim?” 

“Poor kid,” he said. 


And the pulp reader who isn’t at least a 
little “emotionally stirred” by a scene like 
this is pretty hopeless! 

Peg takes Jim’s gun from the wall, goes 
into the next room with it, saying she’d like 
to throw all guns to the bottom of the 
ocean. And at that moment Hammel enters, 
gloatingly informing Jim that a dozen of.-his 
hired men will swear that he didn’t leave his 
ranch all day, as he covers Jim with a gun. 
But Peg kills him with Jim’s gun before he 
can murder her lover. She’s kept her 
promise. 

This, you'll admit, if you’re familiar with 
the usual western romance, is considerably 
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realistic; it has an action climax, but the en- 
tire plot problem is built on strictly emotional 
lines. It’s a type of story that could not 
have been effectively transplanted to a civ- 
ilized setting. 


7 HE Golden Mask” by Shirley Brander 

is presented with the same emphasis 
on the emotional problem. Diane, who has 
been running a small eating place since her 
father worried himself to death over debts 
and rustlers and she lost the Flying H, has 
a difficult time choosing between the good- 
looking, laughing Chet Prince and the seri- 
ous Dave who was recently made sheriff. 
When Dave accuses Chet of being impli- 
cated with the rustlers, Diane feels that Dave 
is acting unfairly to discredit his rival. 
Diane is irresistibly drawn to Chet despite 
the fact that he’s a member of the family 
that has forced out many of the smaller 
ranchers, of which her father was one. She 
practically proposes to him: 


“You don’t understand that I’m glad of the 
things you’ve done that’ve made you what you are 
now. You can’t know what it-means to a girl to 
have to work and struggle and think and worry 
all the time in a world of men who never know 
anything but cattle and horses and—and guns. 
That never-ending grind... oh, Chet . .. you're 
different. You do see other things. You bring to 
me all that I’ve been starved for .. .” 


When Chet calls on her next evening she 
notices that he is unduly excited. Dave sud- 
denly breaks in upon them, informs Chet he 
hates the necessity of doing his duty before 
Diane, but that Chet has best come along 
peacefully. The ranchers and Dave have dis- 
covered that Chet is behind the rustling, and 
the ranchers are talking of lynching. Dave 
hopes to save Chet’s life by getting him to 
jail first. But guilty or innocent, Chet is 
Diane’s man, needs her. Despite everything 
she believes in him and suddenly orders 
Dave to go, pointing a revolver at his heart. 
Heavy-hearted, Dave leaves. 

Diane insists on accompanying Chet in his 
flight for the border. The cattlemen trap 
them in a canyon. Still believing in Chet, 
Diane attempts to hold off the attackers who 
refuse to shoot at her, and Chet proves him- 
self a craven coward. They are captured, 
and Dave saves Chet from being lynched by 
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suggesting that Chet tell who’s in back of 
the rustling—to which he eagerly agrees. 
Diane turns away, sickened by the crash of 
her illusions. Tenderly Dave comforts her, 
and Diane admits that she’s ready for the 
real things that he exemplifies, now. 


The first two-thirds of this story takes 
place indoors, and the story is developed en- 
tirely through dialogue and the heroine’s in- 
trospection up to the point where Dave ac- 
cuses Chet. Only the climax is outdoor 
action. But there’s a great deal of color de- 
veloped in the girl’s reflections in contrast- 
ing the two men, and a refreshing breath of 
realism in Diane’s rebellion at the sordid- 
ness of frontier life. Yet in the climax, she 
acts in character—she fights for Chet to the 
last ditch in true frontierswoman style! 


As a sample novelette, Mr. Dowdey 
pointed out Mesa Madonna by William Free- 
man Hough in his April issue. The heroine 
takes part in every major scene in the story, 
and it all is told from her viewpoint; ex- 
cept two brief chapters. 


While there is no taboo against stories 
from the man’s angle, I notice that the girls’ 
viewpoint stories lead by a heavy majority 
in the two issues before me. 


Western Romances needs short stories up 
to 5000 words, novelettes 10,000, 15,000 and 
20,000. The characters should be western- 
ers, although they have on a few occasions 
used an Eastern hero or heroine. But they 
do not care to feature a story based upon 
any problem of their adjustment to the West. 
Stories should be set in the glamorous, fron- 
tier west—but not “dated.” And Mr. Dow- 
dey suggested that prospective authors might 
do well to avoid: “grey-blue eyes, steely and 
ice-like,” or “eyes that glow in love,” or 
“grim-lipped” heroes! 


“You had better suggest that Writer’s 
DicEstT print in italics that it is necessary to 
carefully read at least one or two issues of 
Western Romances in order for a writer to 
get our exact slant,’ Mr. Dowdey remarked 
as I was ready to leave his office. “And it 
might be well to add this thought, too—I 
find that writers today too often try to shape 
their stories to the needs of a magazine with- 
out any consideration at all as to whether 





they will stir anyone. The result is a nice 
plot, evenly balanced, but utterly flat. Writ- 
ers should employ characters that they really 
like, characters over whom they can become 
enthusiastic, whom they can present with 
realistic understanding—not merely fictional 
dummies of the type they think an editor 
would want in that type of story.” 

Western Romances is owned by the Dell 
Publishing Company at 149 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 


ALIBI 

Alibi is a new pulp detective book recently 
launched by the Tower Magazines, at 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York. A good active 
market for the better-than-average action- 
detective story—short story lengths of 5000 
words, novelettes up to 20,000. Fleming 
Cary is editor, and he’s particularly looking 
for stories in which an alibi is of paramount 
importance. 


Alibi likes some deduction, but there must 
be suspensive, exciting action. They do not 
like long-drawn-out explanations at the end 
of a yarn after the action is all over. The 
climax should be short and snappy. They 
don’t want gangster stories, and they don’t 
like the story in which the police are made 
the butt of an amateur detective, such as the 
S. S. Van Dine type. 


As examples of what they do like, I was 
loaned proofs of three stories in their May 
issue, which will be on the newsstands when 
this article appears. 


“Death Has Long Arms” by Anson Hatch 
is a typical action-detective story in which a 
measure of deduction is employed. Detec- 
tive Larry Kyle, walking home stops a mo- 
ment to chat with his friend, Patrolman 
Cohen. A taxi draws up in front of a brown- 
stone residence and disgorges a well-dressed 
foreigner; Larry notes his face is stamped 
with unmistakable lines of bitter fear. The 
man nods to Cohen, who respectfully returns 
his salute. Cohen informs Larry that his 
name is Mamulyan, an importer. Cohen 
goes to a call-box to report off duty; Larry 
passes on, then submits to a hunch, walks 
back and looks up at the house. A lighted 
window reveals figures struggling. He 
rushes across the street, draws his gun—is 
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bowled over and knocked out by the escap- 
ing murderer. He finds Mamulyan horribly 
mutilated. The only clue is a scratch on the 
window-sill—and the baffling mystery of 
how the murderer gained entrance through a 
window, beneath the sill of which there is a 
ten-foot blank wall. 


From the butler Larry learns of Mamu- 
lyan’s partner, Whitney. He also has re- 
ceived a threat. Business has been bad; 
Whitney suspects Mamulyan of taking an 
unfair share of the profits because the Ar- 
menian had continued his opulent existence, 
but the books, recently audited, were 
straight. Larry learns the Nixon Line at 
Pier Nine handled their imports. 


Larry lays a trap, using Whitney as bait 
—but despite the police, the murderer gets 
Whitney in the same horrible way as Mamu- 
lyan. Larry personally mixes with the at- 
tacker; gets a severed artery in his right 
arm. Again the murderer escapes—through 
a high window. 


After receiving first-aid, Larry rushes to 
Pier Nine where a ship is unloading. He 
watches a stevedore boss, Ferrone; spots 
him slipping one bale aside with his vicious- 
looking bale-hook. Larry orders his assist- 
ant, Corcoran, to put the cuff-links on him. 


A fight follows in which the Italian vi- 
ciously attacks them with the bale hook; 
Larry shoots him just in time. With the 
bale-hook he rips open the suspicious-look- 
ing bag, finds as he suspected, it contains 
dope. Mamulyan had been obtaining fat 
profits from his secret imports; things had 
been getting too warm for him and he’d put 
the Indian sign on Ferrone, who retaliated 
by murdering Mamulyan in old-fashioned 
waterfront style—and had done for Whitney 
too, believing him also in on the racket. 
Larry reconstructs the crimes briefly to Cor- 
coran: Ferrone had pulled himself up on the 
second-story windows with the long bale- 
hook and killed his victims with them. The 
wound Larry had received from the hook in 
his right arm could only be made by a left- 
handed man—and Ferrone was left-handed. 

“The Scourge” by J. Winchcombe-Taylor 
features a free-lance adventurer, Dennison 
layne. war-hero and soldier-of-fortune who, 
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at the instigation of a secret high official in 
Washington, organizes a group of modern 
vigilantes who set out to mop up organized 
crime. They use gangster methods against 
the gangsters and wipe them out in the su- 
burban Long Island town where the action 
takes place. (It’s obviously part of a series 
—and the one exception to the policy of 
Alibi to avoid gangster yarns.) 


“Man Hunt” by Donald Wandréi is a 
highly suspensive story which has a clever 
surprise dodge at the end, and a strong alibi 
angle. Sape, who worked for Walker, had 
looted his company, hidden the proceeds in 
a dummy account, hired a crooked doctor to 
recommend that Walker take an extended 
vacation for his health, and also stolen 
Walker’s wife. The story opens as Walker 
has returned unexpectedly and discovered 
Sape’s perfidy. He has lured Sape to his 
mansion by a faked telegram from Walker’s 
wife, who was in Reno getting a divorce in 
order to marry Sape. With Sape in his 
power, Walker reveals a fantastic plan. One 
of them must die. They will change identi- 
ties. Each is to have a flashlight and a gun. 
The house has steel doors, set with a time- 
lock to open at dawn. Simultaneously a fire 
is set to start in the cellar, which in one min- 
ute will ignite a bomb that will blow up the 
mansion. In that one minute the one alive 
can escape. But before they start, they 
change clothes, and thus identities . . . in 
this way furnishing a perfect alibi for the 
one left alive . . . the body of the “mur- 
derer” will be identified as the body of the 
victim found in the ruins, and the murderer 
will be free of pursuit in a distant part of 
the country. 

With an equal start, they begin this life- 
and-death game of hide and seek in the 
dark, The story follows Sape’s point of view 
and develops high suspense as he avoids a 
number of traps Walker has set. He is un- 
able to find Walker in his prowlings. The 
fatal minute arrives; he’s afraid to rush out 
of the door, knowing Walker will be in line 
to kill him the moment he reaches it .. . and 
Sape is blown up with the building. 

The ironic twist comes when the story 
switches to Walker’s viewpoint as he’s read- 
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How I Write a Play 


With many specific examples and a complete list of Broadway Markets. 
By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of over 50 produced scenarios, and over 1,000 special articles in 
Theatre World’s Work, Pictorial Review, Vogue, McCall’s, Country Gen- 
tlemen, Spur, etc. For five years Mr. Phillips was a special contributor to 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune’s dramatic page. During the past decade he has 
been working on editorial feature assignments in various parts of the world. 
His first editorial job was with the old People’s Magazine, owned by 


Street and Smith. 


HE theatre has come back into its own 
with a rush. Broadway has been ob- 
liged to lug the S. R. O. signs out of 
the storerooms, dust them off, and set them 
in front of a dozen full houses every night. 
The clamor for new plays may be heard 
coming out of every busy producer’s office. 
A few weeks ago, one producer offered a 
bonus of $500 cash for any and every play 
he accepted within 30 days. More than 100 
play scripts per day flowed into his offices. 
Out of 3,000 plays he selected 5 for produc- 
tion. That is a high average. One reason for 
this lay in the fact that the agents got busy 
and sent in plays by a gilt-edged list of play- 
wrights. The significant fact, however, for 
the unknown playwright was, that 2 scripts 
out of the 5 selected were written by writers 
new to Broadway! 

The old-hands are usually masters of 
dramatic technique, but sluggards on new 
ideas and fresh treatment. Playwriting—like 
all other forms of creative writing—is large- 
ly rewarded in proportion to the newness of 
the idea and not to the novelty of presenta- 
tion, which is part of the manager-director’s 
job. Broadway expert playwrights who are 
“in the know” sometimes get too close to the 
woods to see the trees. They know person- 
ally every manager and producer and can 
dash off a script in a jiffy, for they know 
their stuff as well. But the budding play- 
wright in Chilicothe or Cheyenne with an 
idea may have the bulge on them. 

The chances of success in playwriting for 
the Young Blade today are as great as in any 
other free-lance field. At this minute Broad- 
way, producers and managers, audiences and 
the world at large are striving to get away 
from the “old stuff” of yesterday and yester- 
year. They are all a little tired of the hack- 
ster old-timers. 
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Playwriting bristles with big fortunes just 
as much as it does with burning failures. 
There is that instance, now become a classic 
bromide, of Anne Nichols and her precious 
“Abie’s Irish Rose,’ that was turned down 
by every manager in America. “Abite’s Irish 
Rose” was put on with borrowed money. It 
played for more than five years in a single 
theatre in New York. It made record runs 
nearly everywhere in America. It earned 


more than $5,000,000 for its author. 


That is only one of a thousand instances I 
could mention of fortunes being made in 
playwriting by comparatively or totally un- 
known writers. Take the case of Roark 
Bradford who wrote a book once, entitled 
“Ole Man Adam An’ His Chillun.” Marc 
Connolly read the book and went down 
South to see the author who had never been 
to New York or seen the inside of a legiti- 
mate theatre. The outcome of that meeting 
was a play, destined to make as much money 
—more, I wager !—as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
For “Green Pastures,” too, will go on for- 
ever! The box-office receipts of each and all 
of these three aforementioned American 
plays are to be reckoned in millions of 
dollars. 

What kind of ideas do they want for 
plays? Well, it’s easier to say what kind 
they don’t want—the field is so broad and 
limitless. With the New Deal there has come 
a more optimistic outlook. That bitter, hope- 
less defeatism (as in Elmer Rice’s “We the 
People”) and thwarted Youth motivation has 
almost entirely disappeared, after clinging to 
us for more than a decade. Flaming youth 
and youth in revolt are in the discard. There 
is a softer, tenderer note, giving some hint 
of a swing of the pendulum back to Ro- 
mance! 

Sex seems to have become a commodity 
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of the modern stage over which audiences 
are no longer unduly horrified. We find it 
treated biologically in “Animal Kingdom,” 
homo-sexually, in “The Green Bay Tree” 
and bawdily, in “Sailor Beware”; with 
equal freedom and received with equal relish 
by large audiences. 


Good news for dramatists and good health 
for the drama lies in the absence of trends. 
Trends have always been a fatal bait for the 
lazy or idealess playwright. He waited for 
one type of play to succeed, then he pounced 
upon the species. He saw a “Grand Hotel” 
capture a world audience and then he grab- 
bed the novel idea of writing a synthetic 
play of the same type, taking a ship, or a 
boarding house, or another hotel, and flash- 
ing the action from one room to another. No 
truly original idea that took the theatre by 
storm, was ever worth a farthing to an un- 
known writer who thereafter converted it to 
his own dramatic devices, no matter how 
cleverly. Although the stage may be in the 
throes of a brilliant trend, these trends are 
dead and buried by the time our author has 
submitted his play. There is but one rule to 
follow: Create your own trend by writing 
as original a play and theme as you know. 


The modern theatre is so generous and 
broad in its conception of a “play” that it 
offers no rule-of-thumb obstruction. Thus 
far, it simplifies the problem of the novice. 


ET us get down to brass tacks and write 
a play, from the inception of a suitable 
idea and carry it through to completed 
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drama, meeting squarely and giving battle to 
the countless difficulties, objections and 
problems that beset us. -In the main, we shall 
use for our working-model a play for which 
George M. Cohan recently paid me one thou- 
sond dollars in advance royalties for an op- 
tion, in accordance with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor contract now demanded and 
enforced by the Authors’ League of Amer- 
ica. (An option expires automatically in less 
than a year, giving back to the author full 
right and title to his play to be disposed of 
again by option and advanced royalties. Be- 
fore this contract was in effect, “options” 
were often bought from unknown writers 
that often held up their plays indefinitely.) 

The title of our play, is “The House of 
Yesterday.” Titles are important and often 
of themselves sell plays, or capture the box- 
office instinct of the professional reader. Sam 
Shipman always got his readers to read his 
plays with interest because of his paradox- 
ical titles: “The Crooked Square,” “East Is 
West,” “Friendly Enemies.” Prospective 
audiences were piqued and bought tickets to 
see how east could be west, or enemies 
friendly, or a square crooked. Titles run in 
vogues following the success of a play. Take, 
for example, the present vogue of symbolic 
tites: “The Wind and The Rain,’ “The 
Green Bay Tree,’ “The Shining Hour.” It 
is tricky business. Following a vogue that 
has been overworked and become passe, such 
a title may date your play and make it stale 
for the taste of the epicure reader. 
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George M. Cohan did not like my title, 
“The House of Yesterday,” although he con- 
fessed that that very title had sold the play 
to him. He was thinking of Mr. Average 
Audience, which we all must do constantly. 
He said persons would ask: “Why all this 
fuss about a house of yesterday? We're 
through with yesterday, these days. Give us 
Tomorrow!” 


The growth from the plot germ for “The 
House of Yesterday” illustrates that the 
course of pure fiction never runs smooth. A 
favorite among plots I used was a character 
taken from life, in a rooming house where I 
once lived. Her name was Helen, and among 
the waifs and strays she fed and fondled was 
a young roughneck by the name of Eddie. 
From this slim germ I had built a story, 
later published, entitled “Helen of the Kind 
Heart.’ Helen was the beginning of this 
play. 

At a later date, I lived in another rooming 
house—an old mansion in Washington 
Square. There had been a curious and mys- 
terious fellow lodger whom I fancied might 
have been the original proprietor come back 
again. Suppose this was true? What would 
he find? ... I brought Helen to the old house 
in Washington Square. And Eddie. And a 
riff raff of “characters”: A Snake Charmer, 
a broken-down Opera Singer, a Piano Play- 
er from a Night Club, a Boy from Utica, 
and so on, and put in Nat, a Bootlegger, and 
his slovenly wife, Rita, to “run” the house. 
This should be the “house of yesterday” to 
which our Hero, DeKoven, should return. 


After days, I had arrived at this point, 
which was still but an episode. Plays may 
be built on an episode, but—like all other 
play material, which may cover 24 years or 
24 hours—there must be a Beginning, a Mid- 
dle and an End, This by no means adheres 
to the old rules of dramatic construction of, 
Introduction, Climax and Denouement, in 
that order. Elmer Reizenstein, twenty years 
ago in his “On Trial” (boldly borrowed 
from the motion picture cut-back), and ef- 
fectually scrambled that rule. 


A theme, a design, a dramatic plan or plot, 
sturdy enough upon which to build an at- 
tractive exterior and spacious enough to 
house the dramatic life and action of our 








little world of newly-created people. We 
must have enough material to keep going in 
a substantial manner for two hours and 
during that time probe into the whole lives 
of our characters in such a way as to arrest 
the attention, hold the interest, pierce the 
emotions and flood the imagination of an 
average audience so poignantly and import- 
antly that it will become on a par with their 
many other deep human experiences in life. 


The house of yesterday! The man of 
yesterday! The world of yesterday! If we 
could bring back that world of yesterday— 
that has passed away so absolutely—and let 
this world of ours today, see and appreeiate 
it possibly, in one blinding moment of revela- 
tion! That should be our play! Now, to 
face and solve the problems common to all 
playwrights at all times. 


Our major character or characters must 
command or elicit the emotional interest of 
the audience from the beginning—if we ex- 
pect the audience to have that vital interest 
necessary in the fate of the character as we 
dispose of it in the outcome of our story. 
In writing this play 1 made the common 
mistake of building up my first scene with 
an action and with characters of high comedy. 
This gave the wrong keynote to the play. 
The play was not a comedy, but a strong 
drama ... This was really the play of the 
Man of Yesterday; all other characters were 
incidental. Romance would be the keynote. 
So we establish the romantic Helen of the 
Kind Heart and her roughneck Eddie in 
their little romance, into the midst of which 
the erstwhile aristocrat, Dekoven, now a beg- 
gar, returns to the scene of his birth and 
former glories. 


Any character whom we ever expect to 
regenerate before the final curtain, should 
not be permitted to commit an absolutely un- 
pardonable breech. When Helen brings in 
Dekoven from the street where he has fallen 
on the ice, Eddie says to her— 


(Scathingly) 


Oh, he’s a gentleman, is heP Well, that’s one 
breed of cats I don’t ever care to know! Go as far 
as you like. They tell me that gentlemen are just 
crazy about “beautiful cloak models and poor woik- 
ing goils!” Sure. Lay him on your bed. Sweeten 
him up! God—it burns me up! 
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Questions And Answers 


About Marketing Plays 
By H. A. P. 


Q. Is a Copyright necessary? 
A. A Copyright is not necessary. It guarantees 
nothing more than a record of the date of the 
Play’s existence at the time. and its contents. How- 
ever, if for no other reasons, it is advisable. 
Q. How is a Copyright obtained? 
A. Send to Bureau of Copyright, Washington, 
D. C. Ask for proper blank and information for 
the registration of a dramatic play for production 
on a stage. 
Q. Is it necessary to have the script printed for 
copyright purposes? 
A. No. Send a legible carbon copy of the play 
manuscript after filling out form. 
Q. What is the cost of registration? 
A. One dollar, to be sent with play and registra- 
tion card. 
Q. Is a play rated as first class mail matter? 
A. Yes. It is advisable to accompany script with 
a prepaid, self-addressed envelope. 

Do managers and readers steal authors’ plots 
and ideas? 
A. There are dishonest and unscrupulous persons 
in every walk of life. Dishonest persons are not 
confined to the theatre, nor do they predominate 
there. 
Q. May more than one copy at a time be sent out? 
A. It is customary to send out several copies of the 
same play to various producers. 
Q. To whom do scenario rights belong after the 
play is sold? 
A. The usual contract gives the play producer a 
share in the proceeds from a further sale. 
Q. What is the amount of royalty advanced on 
signing the contract P 
A. $500. This may be varied to a sum smaller or 
greater. 
Q. Is there any rule affecting ownership of a 


play 

A. Should the play continue in production on 
Broadway for 3 weeks or more, automatically it 
“lets in” the producer to a share in the movie 
rights. 

Q. How long should a play be? 

A. Dialog, business and intermissions should not 
consume more than two hours and a half. 
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Q. How many characters should there be? 

A. There is no hard and fast rule, save economy. 
Since all plays are an experiment, until they suc- 
ceed, cost of production is an element always con- 
sidered. 

Q. How many scenes should there be? 

A. This, too, comes under the head of economy. 
If a scene must be changed to another, then it 
should be, although a playwright’s craftsmanship 
is measured by his ingenuity in keeping scenes 
down to a minimum—one throughout all the acts 
if possible. 

Q. Are “costume” or period plays tabooP 

A. Period plays are a whim of the day. The novice 
is advised to avoid them. The stern law of economy 
is again challenged. 

Q. Which is the better medium for the beginner— 
comedy, tragedy or farce? 

A. Perhaps straight drama is the best medium. 
Good farce is rare; good comedy is a rare art; 
tragedy is not popular. 





BULLETIN 


The following information has just been re- 
ceived. Please add this to the information 
contained in the article on radio markets: 
Edward L. Friedman is manager of Radio 
Features Service. 


WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. Stan Lee Broza, 
Director of Programs, states: “We buy free 
lance scripts. Writers familiar with radio 
continuity technique and with original ideas 
should query us.” 


WHBQ, Memphis, Tenn., will look at sam- 
ples of original ideas for radio programs and 
buy free lance material. E. A. ALBURTY, 
continuity editor. 

KFSD, San Diego, Calif. John K. Wells, 
Program Dept., states: “We are not in the 
market at this time.” 

For complete list and requirements of all 


electrical transcription companies see May 
WRITER’S DIGEST. 

















That won’t do. We cannot permit our 
hero or heroine ever to appear ridiculous— 
we can never come to worship or revere that 
or whom we have, with good reason, given 
the laugh. Thus, when Dekoven half faints 
from hunger and exposure and Helen re- 
moves his coat and finds no shirt, we are 
treading on thin ice, approaching melodrama 
and a laugh, if we’d wrote like this: 

DEKOVEN 

(Throwing Helen off, making a frantic 

effort to rise and put on his coat): 


Great God! So you would strip me of my miser- 
able seeret! Expose my beggary! 


As early as possible, we must begin intro- 
ducing minor crises, thereby bringing tension 
and suspense that endure to the end of the 
play. Let’s write it as well as we can. In 
the second minute of the play, we find: 


HELEN 
(Appearing in doorway supporting the 
very groggy person of Dekoven, cut and 
bleeding, his arm on her shoulder, her arm 
round him.) 
EDDIE 
(Dumfounded, then scowling in jealous 
grouch) : 





Me help? Help you pick up drunken sousesP 
I'll say it’s romantic—with this guy pulling a racket 
like this on you! 

And again: 

EDDIE 

(Green with jealousy, spoiling for a 
quarrel) : 

Well, why shouldn’ a feller feel like this, when 
his girl brings in a guy outer the street—a bozo 
she never even seen before — 

(In trembling rage): 

Aw right—I’ll get out! An’ you can have this 
Park Avenyou guy in my place. Be sure to give 
him a break for his money! 

Again: 

HELEN 
(Incredulously to Dekoven) : 
You mean—you used to be a roomer here, tooP 


DEKOVEN 

(Looking at her a minute before deciding 
to tell): 

This was my house—my home! I was born here! 

Every curtain line must be loaded with 
suspense, indicating the new line of action 
fraught with new conflict to be taken up 
with the rise of the curtain in the next Act: 

RITA 
(To Helen): 


And this—his own house! My Gawd, Helen, we 
can’t put him out—on a night like this! We just 
gotter keep him! 


HELEN 
But what'll we do with him? Eddie — your 
Nat—? 
RITA 


He’s going to stay here. Do you get me? He’s 

yours, Helen. You found him. 
CURTAIN. 

Settings are usually important; some may 
be termed “character settings,’ because they 
dovetail wih the characters themselves in ex- 
pressing and interpreting the motivation. In 
such cases no detail should be spared in the 
business of description. All great directors, 
from Belasco to Jed Harris, have been me- 
ticulous in this. So, in “The House of 
Yesterday,” that which meets the eyes is of 
dramatic value: 


ACT ONE 


SCENE II 

Front Parlor 

Proportions of the once elegant room have 
been horribly mangled—rich mouldings have 
been broken and marred; 


large, faded 
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squares on the gold wall paper where pic- 
tures once hung together with many stains 
and blotches—the furniture screams Grand 
Rapids at its worst—fine old chandelier con- 


siderably tipsy—two bevel mirrors, one 
cracked—ornate fireplace with a dying rub- 
ber plant coldly keeping guard ... 

Character must be delineated and not de- 
scribed. In fact nothing should ever be de- 
scribed that possibly can be acted on stage: 
Thus, when we come to Dekoven’s retailing 
to Helen and Rita, the glories in former days 
that belonged to house of yesterday, he 
makes it actually so now, transforming the 
very room they are in: 

DEKOVEN 

(Always indicating the exact spot he 

means) : 


Giles announces—I can hear his voice now! “Tea 
is served, Madam—in the petty libr’y”—Old Giles’ 
name for this very room ... And I would wait for 
the rustle of her silk gown—on those stairs—I fancy 
I still hear it— 

(Pausing with a sigh and all listen) : 

. . - I would hide behind the portieres and look 
out the window and count the carriages as they 
drew up one after another—chains clanking, horses 
stamping, footmen opening and closing doors— 


NAT 

(Suddenly breaking in through the sacred 
gossamer of their dream world) : 

Rita! Where the hell!— Oh, excuse me. 

As soon as either narration or action is so 
prolonged that it reaches and keeps at a dead 
level, a minor crisis should be interjected, (as 
above). 

Action is the physical movement of the 
actors on the scene carrying into dramatic 
effect the spoken words. Movement is the 
equally important undercurrent of emotion 
that is ever stirring the characters as well 
as the audience with agitation, suspense, ap- 
prehension ; although the spoken lines moti- 
vate it, it should be carefully indicated in the 
“business”: . . . I smell the tuber roses! 

(Closing his eyes — the girls overcome 
with tender pity) .. 

DEKOVEN 

Do you understand, dear? 

HELEN 

(Confused and frightened on finding her- 
self being carried along on the tide of his 
romantic musings) : 
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Not all—and yet, I seem to know exactly what 
you mean—... 
Again: 
HELEN 
(Looking out of the window as though 
she saw a spectre): 


Oh, I wouldn’t have the heart to—to throw him 
out now! 


Drama is never still. It is a continuous 
flow of conflict, danger, suspense. When 
these elements complete their cycles, the play 
is over. There are three forms of motivation: 
Action, Movements, and Reaction. As long 
as there remains any life or conflict, there 
is bound to be reaction, there must be: 

HELEN 
(Blocking Eddie’s path): 

Spoke like a gentleman! Get outer here, you 

bum! 


EDDIE 

A gentleman, hell! Don’t call me a gentleman! 
Tryin’ to work Dekoven off against me, ain’tcher? 
If you ask me, I don’t believe that Helen would— 

(Suddenly goes dumb, his lips moving 
soundlessly, his anger frozen in heartbreak, 
as Helen emerges from kitchenette with De- 
koven)... 

Again: 

DEKOVEN 

Very well, Eddie—I’ll take off my coat, too— 

(Removes his dress coat and vest, reveal- 
ing bare arms, torn and ragged undershirt 
with only a dickey bosom—Helen sobs) : 

I’m sorry, Helen—there’s no other way. 

EDDIE 

(Reacting, completely stunned, looks De- 
koven over and then over the miserable 
room, groping for understanding) : 

Get me right, feller—I didn’t understand. So 
help me, God, I didn’t understand! 

Comedy relief is always an antidote when 
tragedy or pathos have begun to outwear 
themselves. 

Boris 
But it didn’t last, I tell you. My last opera! 


My voice never worked for me again—after that 
operation! 
ART 


(Trying to be comforting) 

Don’t I know! I tried singing back in Utica— 
but I couldn’t ever seem to be able to get my 
wind, after my operation—’pendicitis .. . 

And again: 

HELEN 

Sixty days of his life—that’s what it means, 
Eddie! 

EpDIE 

And I could have saved him! 

(Stand clasped in each other’s arms) 
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Nat (Voice) 
Hey, Reet! I just gotter hunch! 
Rita (Voice) 
YeahP Drown it while it’s young .. . 
Don’t let a scene run away with you, or 
permit a good characterization to go off on 
a tangent: 
CLancy (The Policeman) 


I’m that hard on mesilf—a man of pincipul— 
that I’d tread under me heel a snake in me own 
fambly—when I’ve me badge over me heart! Wid 
me badge on, I’m the Law! I don’t know mesilf— 

(Removing his badge and regarding the 
bottle of gin with a grin): 

But moind you, wid me badge arf, I’m a plain 
mon like yoorselves—wid arl the weaknesses of 
the flesh—an’ an unholy thirst ... 

We must choke Clancy—because he had 


so little to do with the story. And the play 
must go on! 

And there was a scene which, personally, 
I loved. It was the Animal Trainer doing his 
bit at the party in the “House of Yesterday,” 
revealing to what depths of depravity it had 
fallen—with Dekoven, the Man Who Came 
Back looking on, with his heart breaking. 
It ran on for pages and I had to cut it down 
to a few lines: 

MIRKO 

(Entering all togged out in a tiger’s skin, 
carrying a whip, enters the ring of drunken 
roomers to repeat that great act of his palmy 
days—suddenly goes crazy and begins snap- 
ping his whip.) 

DEKOVEN 

(Stands forth in the doorway, like a man 
wakened from a deep sleep and finding him- 
self in the midst of an unbelievable night- 
MATE)... 

If you can write a story, you can write a 
play. And although you can’t write a story, 
if you can tell a story, it is more than likely 
you can write a play. For a play is essenti- 
ally dialog, with all descriptive “business” 
inclosed in brackets, with no attempt to be 
literary. Economy ts the watchword : Often- 
times, things left unsaid are twice as effec- 
tive: 

RITA 

Go on, Helen—tell me everything—just what 

you’re goin’ to do with Dekoven? 
HELEN 


I got him into this—I got to go on with him now. 
That’s all. 
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It could have been long-drawn-out; and 
in the end we would have seen it acted! 

None of us have enough for a play when 
we start out. There was only an episode in 
the short story of “Helen of the Kind 
Heart.’ That suggested the theme “The 
House of Yesterday.’ All over America 
“houses of yesterday” are standing and once 
in a while a ghost of yesterday comes back 
and tries to reclaim them from decay. But it 
can’t be done. Yesterday and the life of 
yesterday are dead and their houses are de- 
They can’t come back. This is a 
New Age. They can only bring the Helens 
and Ritas back to it for an hour and then 
they and their fantasies are swept away by 
the Eddies, the Nats and the real people of 
today. 

Nor are plays written like short stories. 
You may begin anywhere. Provided, of 
course, that you have your story in mind. 
How it is going to begin is, for the moment, 
quite unimportant. How it will end is para- 
mount. All things in a play, from first word 
to last, contribute to the end—or they are 
superfluous. Determine how your play is 
going to end, then block it out roughly in 
scenes and acts. This is simplified again, by 
deciding what the climatic end of each will 
be, and then rigidly adhere to a rule that 
every word and line within the scene or act 
will in some dramatic manner have an effect 
on the end. 

Don’t make a Procrustes bed for yourself 
in filling in the material by measure. Pro- 
lixity is bound to result. We have found it 
most effective in the early stages, to write 
scenes at random. We take the “high spots” 
and the critical moments, place our charac- 
ters in the situation and let them “fight it 
out”—in dialog, of course. It becomes very 
easy to write in the secondary material and 
then to cut, cut and cut. 

Writing a play is but a fraction of the 
task. We rewrite it at least three times. 

The Laws of Drama are unchanged: Two 
or more characters are plunged into a con- 
flict—one opposed to another, possibly to all 
the others; passing through one crisis after 
another until a grand climax is reached, over 


caying. 





which the Hero is victorious, in which we 
have ordinary every-day Drama; or he is 
conquered, which may be Tragedy. 

There has never been a time, to repeat, 
when the playwright had so much freedom 
of expression. “Mary of Scotland” is writ- 
ten in semi-classical form; “She Love Me 
Not” in raggle-taggle. “Peace on Earth’ is 
more or less bold propaganda. You may 
take any point of view. Number your scenes 
from 1 to 50, if you like, and introduce an 
orchestra and songs! But there must be a 
central idea. There must be an aptitude for 
colloquial expressiveness and expression, a 
deep sense of human interest, including a 
flair for comedy. The only fatal fault is 
dullness. 

Today is a bear market, with better prices, 
better treatment, and a better all-round 
chance for the novice! 

RELIABLE MARKETS 
(All are located in New York City) 
WituiAM A. Brapy, The Playhouse, West 
48th Street. 
JoHn GoLpEN, Lincoln Hotel, W. 45th St. 
ARTHUR J. BECKHARD, 250 West 57th Street 


LEO: BULGAGOV:...0ccseoes 140 West 42nd Street 
GeorcE M. Conan......150 West 42nd Street 
CHARLES HopkKINs......140 West 58th Street 
ARTHUR HOPKINS.......00 Plymouth Theatre 


Harmon & ULtMaAn....Empire Theatre Bldg. 
WittiaM Harris, Jr., Hudson Theatre Bldg. 


SAM TU ADI ES... ecsccesscsccese: Music Box Theatre 
Jep HArrIs............ Empire Theatre Building 
Crospy GAIGE:.....:<¢0c04 229 West 42nd Street 
CL BRATRE GUILD isssicsscceccensss West 52nd Street 
LAWRENCE LANGNER....14 West 11th Street 
GuTHRIE McCLINTIC.........+.. Belasco Theatre 
SEAMS BOOB ivscesecscisiencisenines 1657 Broadway 
GILBERT MILLER........... Henry Miller Theatre 
BROCK PEMBERTON...cccccssccecoses Avon Theatre 
PILL Y OSE occcscccissessvens 120 West 42nd Street 
ES SOBER Evo vcsccesssossvessevese Shubert Theatre 
LODEWICK VROOM.......s0000+5 St. James Theatre 
LAURENCE WEBER.........0000 West 44th Street 
DwicHTt DeFrre WIMAN.......... 137 W. 48 St. 
Civic REPERTORY........ 103 West 14th Street 
MAX GORDON.......ss000000 214 West 42nd Street 
ALEXANDER MCcKaAIG............ 1697 Broadway 
FA, FO osc ccrsscnisictncsicn 1650 Broadway 
ARCH SELWYN....ssscees 229 West 42nd Street 
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Here Are Three Sample Pages Taken From a 
Professional Play Script by H. A. Phillips 


The black type represents the part of the script typed in red; the lighter 
type is typed in black. 
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TWELVE MEN IN A BOX 
A Comedy Drama 
in 
Three Acts 
and 
Nine Scenes 
(2 Scenes are full Stage Sets 
6 Scenes may be Black-Outs) 
By 
HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


(Page Two) 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 
(Principals ) 

ANDREW FLETCHER......The Undertaker 
A small town undertaker with a keen eye 
to business and no other idea in the world 
outside his own business. 

LITTLE WILLIE................ A Boy of Twelve 
The most unprincipled little rat imaginable; 
an incorrigible urchin brought up amidst 
lies, drink and blackmail. 

COR, Cee ccieciecescesiennnsachnenntintosines 
iiesahieuein The Wenzel General Houseworker 
Little Willie’s Grandmother, addicted to 
drink, lies, deceit, blackmail and any other 
dirty work. 

en 
Little Willie’s father and Mrs. Clawick’s 
Son. Keeper of the town Speakeasy and 
general disreputable customer who provides 
the Sheriff with drinks. 

SR St Rieccrncneestnrecitevsnnnrnsvens The Sheriff 
Who graduates from Constable to Sheriff 
on the Wenzel Case and is honestly dis- 
reputable. 

MRS. ALONZO WENZEL..............::s00000 
Sncesesialabianmatean eile Wife of Alonzo Wenzel 
A charming woman of about 30 in love 
with Claude Porter; just a simple very fem- 
inine person swayed by the tragic circum- 
stances. 

CLALIT PORTER a.01iccssccsecoseconse The Lover 

A man of 35, a poet and dreamer, writer 


and with pronounced ideas on personal 
freedom and individualism and with an 





(Page Three) 
antipathy for tyrannies among which he 
considers the Law, which finally breaks him 
down. 

BENNETT............ Counsel for the Defendant 
Just an average good lawyer who tries in 
vain to make and win his case for Porter. 

CF teecisinepsiencniciccsonsind State’s Attorney 
His whole mind and soul is focussed on ad- 
vancement; he is thoroughly convinced 
that Porter is guilty and he must hang him; 
he is a mountebank. 

Fe I ints scisiabiicienniiinasnmaniicaidoammts 
shinliinaaiias “The Judge Who Never Flinches” 
His god is the Law which comes before 
Justice, although he is never dishonest and 
does his level best to play fair with both 
sides. 

DOCTOR RUSBY................ Town Physician 
One of the chief witnesses; a pompous ir- 
rascible person who thinks he is always 
right. 

CHARON ..Ferryman Across the River Styx 
A regular “Old Salt” with chin whiskers, 
gruff and honest. 

THE INSPECTOR............ Aboard the Ferry 
A wag and a story teller and a good mimic. 

(Smaller Parts) 


Ne I siccpssscks toonceontecnsonse The Butcher’s Boy 
OLD MRS. WENZEL........ Wenzel’s Mother 
MRS. FLETCHER............. Undertaker’s Wife 
MISS ZINZER............-. Attorney’s Secretary 
JUDGE’S WIFE 

Ub Ee g Uy ig i * nee Coroner 


JUROR’S WIFE 


(Page Four) 


ACT ONE 
SCENE I 


SCENE: Shallow fore-stage set only. Corner 
of a dining room of a small-town tradesman 
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and undertaker—table bountifully set with 
victuals on a red-flowered table cloth— 
most prominent are a pumpkin pie and a 
coffee pt—UNDERTAKER eating, WIFE 
waiting on him. 
Undertaker: As pretty a corpse as ever I see, 
Emma—I'll take another slice o° that punkin 
* I’ve seen 
a lot of corpses in my twenty years of under- 
takin’. 
Mrs. Fletcher (Acidly): Well, it’s about time 
somebuddy died that pleases you, in this slow 
old town, Andrew. I never seen such a place 
fer hangin’ on. 





(Takes it out on the pie by viciously carv- 
ing a slice and planking it down noisily 


before her husband). 


Undertaker: An’ the whitest skin, Emma— 
even before I used the fluid, too!—as if he'd 
been embalmin’ himself fer years. Hand me 
a toothpick, will yer, Emma? 


Mrs. Fletcher: Well, I do hope, Andrew, that 
you got somethin’ down this time? There'd 
be no more buyin’ funerals on time ‘round 
here, if I had the whip hand! 


(Almost jabs him with the toothpicks as 
she hands them to him). 


Undertaker: An’ I think I kin guess what 
makes his skin so white. Morphine, Emma! 
His arm was all stuck like a fancy pincushion. 
It takes us to find out things! This spell o 
hot weather’s a little tryin’ on his kind, too. 
Why, I remember I had a colored woman 
once who took morphine an’— 








THE ADVANCE GUARD MAGAZINES 








Much of the power behind American literature, 
as differentiated from pink tea stories about Cinder- 
ella, is a result of the crop of “little magazines” 
in this country. None make a profit; all of them 
are labors of love, supported by their editors, and 
occasionally through misunderstanding by the re- 
spective printers. Keep a carbon of all scripts sent 
to “little magazines.” Report all news and com- 
plaints direct to 


W. D. TROWBRIDGE 


Green Valley, . . . Illinois 


IGHT, fast-selling monthly magazine of the 

American League Against War and Fascism, 
would be glad to receive “factual material with a 
human interest angle,” a letter from Mr. Joseph 
Pass, Editor, informs me. “Any personal war ex- 
periences, articles by and about veterans being 
important.” Concerning Fascism, he states, “This 
subject is rather broad, and any article that de- 
picts terrorization of workers, Negroes or any ex- 
ploited people comes under that head.” In addition, 
“Interpretive news from CCC groups or relating 
to the effect of the NRA on working and living 
conditions is of utmost importance to us at the 
present.” Also, “We would welcome any article 
on Cuba, Philippines, or any of the American col- 
onies dealing with imperialist exploitation. The 
far East, China and Japan, is a subject with which 
we deal frequently; and of course the increase in 
armaments is always open as subject matter.” 

Articles run seven or eight hundred words, 
sometimes longer. Mr. Pass adds, “We use an 


occasional short story or sketch of 1,200 to 1,500 
words maximum length.” The address is 112 East 
19th Street, New York City. 

Things sometimes happen with incredible swift- 
ness in Little Magazines. The Windsor Quarterly, 
as such, ceases publication with the Spring issue. 
Last month the Advance Guard column carried a 
notice concerning this magazine. As late as Janu- 
ary 29th, I had letters from the editors outlining 
plans for future numbers. Two days aiter my 
copy was mailed to Writer’s Dicest, another let- 
ter brought this astounding statement. 

“The Spring issue, out March 15th, will be our 
last.” 

I sped a query, saying that a paragraph on 
IVindsor headed my column, and asked whether 
the H’indsor family was entirely sober at the time 
this communication was dispatched. February 17th, 
I got this: “You will not be greatly wrong in the 
Dicest column if you let it ride,” the note assured 
me. (I had to let it ride, then. The horse was 
headed for town.) “It is probable that the maga- 
zine will be taken over by someone else. We're in 
correspondence about it now. 

Grace Stone Coates, Associate Editor of The 
Frontier and Midland next wrote February 22nd 
from Montana saying: “I suppose you know that 
The Frontier and Midland is taking over the sub- 
scription list of the expiring Windsor Quarterly.” 
Whew! I have not yet received confirmation of 
this from the War Department or the Library of 
Congress, but I dare say it’s true. Detailed market 
information relative to the merged publications 
will appear next month. 
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The Literary Magazine, a bi-monthly—formerly 
The Literary Monthly, 233 Davis Building, Port- 
land, Oregon, with which The Outlander has been 
combined, is really a little magazine: 26 pages in 
a 6x8 cover. It is “completely hand set and hand 
printed” in squat, bulging type, and is as attrac- 
tive as a Ladies’ Aid cook book off the home-town 
press. August W. Derleth was decoyed into the 
pages of the February issue, Vol. 1, No. 3; but 
in general contributions follow the criterion set 
by make-up. Phillip Irwin, Padraic Merrick, Dan 
Northup, and Kenneth Tillson are editors; Myron 
Griffin and Albert Richard Wetjen (playing 
hookey from The Saturday Evening Post), Asso- 
ciates. Prose 2,500 to 3,000 words and under, and 
“verse not over and preferably less than 20 lines 
is considered.” 

f you are a Caspar Milquetoast, radical, take 
a good stiff shot of pomegranate juice—that’s 
pink—and send your stuff to The Literary Maga- 
zine; but make your protest no larger than 6x8— 
and don’t condemn. The editors state they may be 
able to “remunerate for material in the near fu- 
ture” and that “sincere and vital creative work is 
welcomed.” 

Edward J. O’Brien has not yet discovered the 
weakness of left-wing writers, I take it, as three 
stories from the first issue of Blast are designated 
for his 1934 Honor Roll. Issued bi-monthly from 
55 Mount Hope Place, New York City by Fred R. 
Miller, with William Carlos Williams as Advisory 
Editor, Blast, a magazine of proletarian short 
stories, invites and prints contributions from un- 
knowns and a number of talented left-wing story 
writers. Short and medium length work prevails, 
and the door is open to frankly experimental efforts. 

Pollen, in gestation for an alarming time, was 
“as far as the printer” when last heard from, early 
in February. Editor Lawrence A. Harper, 1046% 
Ingraham Street, Los Angeles, California, says 
that instead of quarterly as originally intended, 
the infant will appear as a bi-monthly. Pollen, 
“unsubsidized . . . unhampered . . . is the voice of 
freedom of thought, of manner, of theme, of 
style.” Fiction, essays, reviews and verse will 
comprise the contents. Mr. Harper is eager, at 
this time, to “scare up a decent proletarian story.” 


AWRENCE C. WOODMAN, one-time col- 

lege professor, book reviewer, and general 
literary tradesman, salaams (February- March) 
with the American scene, a bi-monthly with a 
Paris Quartier cover. Good paper, type and in- 
terior arrangement, and a gallery of contributing 
and regional editors that reads like a directory of 
Who Is and Who Is Not Quite Who in the ad- 
vance guards, is insufficient to excuse Mr. Wood- 
man who is old enough to know better. The issue 
contains several sophomore rhetoric themes which 
Mr. Woodman, an engaging fellow, was too kind 
hearted to reject. Norman Macleod and David 
Cornel De Jong salvage his dignity with their 
poems, while a story by Dudley Caroll and a poem 
by Jacob Hauser bid for creditable attention. My 
critical foot has swung freely at Mr. Woodman’s 
editorial pants because my name, an idle space in 
print, appears among the multitudinous C. & R. 
editors. I herewith offer my own trousers. What 
Mr. Woodman needs is a good look at a lot of 
good material, “strong” fiction and stories, such as 
he asks for. With his determination, eagerness and 
indefatigable devotion,—and some better material 








to choose from—he may easily contrive a better 
future for the American scene. 

Announced for concurrent release is the literary 
arts, another Woodman magazine, this one mimeo- 
graphed, and with a more promising list of con- 
tributors, including Frederick B. Maxham, Nor- 
man Macleod, Albert Edward Clements, Alfred 
Morang and David Cornel De Jong. Manuscript 
needs are identical with those of the American 
scene. Both magazines may be contacted at 45 
West 35th Street, New York City, in care of Mr. 
Woodman. 

Dynamo, a journal of revolutionary poetry, 
edited by S. Funaroff, Herman Spector, Joseph 
Vogel and Nicholas Wirth, a bi-monthly, is out 
with No. 1 after months of struggle. Its 24 small 
pages set a high literary standard, with contribu- 
tions from Horace Gregory, Haakon M. Chevalier, 
Michael Gold, Isidor (Izzy) Schneider, Kenneth 
Fearing, Stanley Burnshaw, Joseph Freeman; and 
a story by James T. Farrell. Dynamo demon- 
strates, even at this relatively early stage, the ma- 
turity of the better American revolutionary litera- 
ture. 34 Horatio Street, New York City, is the 
address. 

A revival of Trend, an illustrated bi-monthly of 
the arts, is planned at 16 East 43rd Street, New 
York City. Formerly known as a quarterly of the 
seven arts, Trend’s new editorial board will in- 
clude Percival Goodman, Jeanne McHugh, Beatrice 
Atlass, Eric Ely-Estorick, Harrison Kerr and 
Marchal Landgren. Jrend will use material on 
the Dance, Architecture, Drama, Music, Painting 
and Sculpture, as well as stories and poems. “In 
its illustrative material it will endeavor to present 
the best available examples of our current art,” 
and will attempt to follow the same standard in 
literary selections. 

Abbot S. Cohen writes that he will issue a new 
literary magazine, The Medallion, every two 
months from 2055 Creston Avenue, The Bronx, 
New York City. He plans “to devote the maga- 
zine principally to short stories and poetry, with 
space given to reviews and articles of a general 
nature.” 

Vol. 1, No. 1, of Partisan Review, a bi-monthly 
of revolutionary literature (February-March) ap- 
pears in compact format, admirable type and 
paper, and with a criterion of excellence estab- 
lished by its contributions. Elroy Webber has de- 
signed an attractive cover. Manuscripts addressed 
to 430 Sixth Avenue, New York City, must com- 
pete with prose by Grace Lumpkin, Ben Field, 
Arthur Pense, and James T. Farrell; poems by 
Alfred Hayes, Joseph Freeman and Edwin Rolfe; 
and brilliant criticism by Philip Rahv, Wallace 
Phelps, Obed Brooks, and Granville Hicks. Crea- 
tive reportage will have a place in the pages of 
Partisan Review. 4,000 words is the approximate 
length limit and “emphasis is revolutionary 
throughout, but not in any rigid or formularized 
manner.” 

An S. O. S. from Jack Conroy, editor of The 
Anvil, another proletarian bi-monthly, says “We 
are finding it exceedingly hard to get good satire 
and working class humor such as H. H. Lewis, 
Joseph Vogel and Leo Leopold write. We have 
too many stories of breadlines and flophouses. We 
want more about strikes, the daily life of work- 
ers, etc.” One Anvil story is being reprinted and 
others honor-rolled in Best Short Stories of 1934. 


(Continued to page 42) 














Ideas For Trade Journals 


: Every writer who wants to sell to the trade journals should read, study and clip 
this article. It tells in a step-by-step manner the proven and best method for digging 


up and writing stories that sell to trade journals. 


Every point mentioned in this 


article is applicable to each of the 2,000 trade papers published in this country. 


ANY an editor, I suppose, would 
like to include reasons for turning 
down a story, but the rush of his 

job and the overwhelming avalanche of 
stuff which is piled upon his desk daily, 
makes such a worthwhile desire impossible. 
To realize fully just what such a suggestion 
would mean, let us suppose, for the moment, 
that we were attempting to contribute ar- 
ticles to the hypo- 


work from. We can get stories from the 
small bank; stories quoting the independent 
banker who damns the chain systems, or 
stories on how the small bank is successfully 
carrying on its business despite the inroads 
of the chain institutions. On the other hand, 
we can sell stories about the groups, and 
how they are trying to crush the little banks, 
and why they should be crushed, will be 

equally important to 





thetical Banking and 
Financial World. 
The possible finan- 
cial stories available 
today are almost 
endless. A banking 
publication, hence, 
must be discriminat- 
ing in the stories it 
uses and to sell it we 
must use equal dis- 


to all trade papers. 





by Cart M. Mypans 


This is one of a series of articles by able 
trade journal editors telling writers the basic 
proven successful methods of digging up and 
selling trade journal articles. 
is the news editor of American Banker, the 
daily banking newspaper. 
as his example, a mythical banking paper, 
every point he makes is directly applicable 


the Financial and 
Banking World. 
Both such stories 
will be almost cer- 
tain to see print. 
Of course the 
prize story in this 
matter would be an 
interview with a 
leading unit banker 
commending the 


Mr. Mydans 


While he chooses 








crimination. 
The intelligent way to go about such a 
task is first to read the publication’s editorial 
and advertising carefully, every time it ap- 
pears. From this source we will shortly 
learn that the Financial and Banking World 
is the protector of the small independent 
bank, and that it is continually excoriating 
the chain and branch banking systems which 
are threatening to destroy individual banking 
institutions throughout the country. 
We now have two substantial angles to 





stand taken by the 
Financial and Banking World or a similar 
interview with a group banker condemning 
or criticizing its stand. 
The use of the name of a publication in 
a story like this is almost a promise that the 
piece will be published. Too few trade jour- 
nalists realize that a publication, like a per- 
son, has a flare for seeing its name in print. 
Few editors would have the heart to discard 
such a story. 
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HE next step, and one which is of no 
less importance, is the reading of the 
lead story or the feature piece in the F. & B. 
W orld. 

The first thing we notice is that it comes 
out of Washington. Immediately that should 
mean to us: “What local angle or tie-up on 
it can we get ?” 

The article states that a system of govern- 
mental insurance for all bank deposits has 
been advocated in Congress. Alongside it is 
another story from New York which says 
that the New York bankers consider the 
proposed legislation, which is reported in 
the lead article, unsound and that they will 
do all in their power to defeat it. 

Immediately this should mean to us: 
“What do our local bankers think about such 
legislation”? And here again there is al- 
most no end to the possible stories that 
should come to mind. We can start at al- 
most any place and work toward news. 
Has bank deposit insurance been tried in 
our State before? What has been its suc- 
cess? What do local papers write editorially ? 
This latter point ought to give, to some ex- 
tent, the public’s feeling on this matter in our 
city or State. If there is a powerful bank- 
ing figure or institution available, what is 
his or its stand? 

What has been the record of banking fail- 
ures in our State? How many have paid 
100 cents on the dollar in liquidating? Is 
business and industry in our city suffering 
because of the difficulty it is realizing in bor- 
rowing money which in turn has been caused 
by heavy deposit withdrawals due to the loss 
of public confidence, induced in its turn by 
bank failure and disastrous liquidation. 

As I say, the possible stories are endless 
and we can’t begin to list them. Were we to 
stop here and reread the Washington story 
and then the New York story commenting 
on it, we would, after a little practice, get 
another angle. This again would lead to an- 
other series of possible stories, all hinged on 
the Washington dispatch and all printable 
because they are news—because of their time 
element and pertinence. 

Nor are the other items which are in the 
issue we are reading much less important 
for tips for stories that will sell. Each 
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should be handled the same way as the lead 
story. Many, it is true, are less significant, 
and the stories which they bring to mind 
may frequently not see print because of the 
abundance of more important stories break- 
ing at the moment.. But this is a problem 
which the correspondent has little power 
over, and can be decided only by the editor. 

Now let me speak about the “follow-up- 
method.” It is an efficient, intelligent method 
to use in selling trade journals. But it is 
used only too infrequently. 

Under this method, every story that ap- 
pears in the Financial and Banking World 
should carry a potential suggestion for a 
follow-up for us. If we see a tiny stick stat- 
ing that the First National Bank of Spring- 
field is celebrating its 25th anniversary, that 
should result immediately in the mental re- 
action: ‘‘When will the banks in my city 
celebrate a birthday?” Nor do we have to 
wait for such a celebration. There is the 
possibility of chancing on the story that the 
bank is now planning its celebration, soon 
to be observed, or some other item may re- 
ward our inquiry. 

If this method is adopted one surprising 
result will soon become apparent. Scores of 
good stories which we had never thought of, 
some related to the story, we started out to 
get, others altogether removed, will pop up 
around us. 

Many of them, if we are not alert, will 
it is true, be lost to us, and as soon as we 
come to realize that, we shall become better 
reporters. 

An extreme of this possibility used to be 
presented by Albert H. Wiggin, recently re- 
signed head of the National City Bank of 
New York when he was still one of the 
powers on Wall Street. He was known, fre- 
quently, when talking with newspapermen, © 
to toss about morsels of news which were 
meaningless on their face, but which to an 
astute reporter, meant the lead column on 
the financial page. He would the next day, 
it is reported, read the several papers in his 
city and chuckle over the big story the news- 
men had “muffed,” or laud the man from 
such and such a sheet who was able to build 
up a good story out of the tiny bit that had 
been tossed him. 
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It makes little difference what 
publication or what paper one 
writes for. The method and pur- 
pose are the same. 


If it is for a daily journal, the stuff must 
move along fast or it loses its timeliness. If 
it is for a weekly or monthly publication, the 
copy must be written with the publication 
date in mind, realizing fully the possibilities 
of a change in the picture before the story 
is used. 


Many a piece has been tossed aside by 
an editor because the nub of the story was 
lost somewhere in its body. His attitude is 
that you must sell him on the piece. His 
reaction is: “Why should I use this?” And 
you must answer his reaction without putting 
him to too much reading. 





If you have picked up an important legal 
decision in Boston, for example, which af- 
fects banking, in sending this through, re- 
member that legal decisions are more easily 
put aside than read. Don’t write: “Mrs. 
Frederick R. Smith was awarded $2,500 in 
her suit against the East National Bank here 
yesterday.” Write: “A decision affecting 
all banks in the country was handed down 
here yesterday, which may establish a prece- 
dent in future suits for losses suffered in 
safe deposit boxes, etc.” 

What editor of a banking paper could 
throw away the second story? 

This is but the merest comment on a sub- 
ject upon which text books have been writ- 
ten. But it covers the vital point in trade 
journal writing. There is much other advice 
but it becomes insignificant before this point. 








The Advance Guard 
(Continued from page 39) 


Work must be of good quality and sentiment with 
revolutionary meaning to remain at Rural Route 
4, Moberly, Missouri. 

At 118 Banbury Road, Oxford, England, Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien heads the editorial board of New 
Stories, an English bi-monthly launched February 
1st. Associated with Mr. O’Brien are H. E. Bates, 
Arthur Calder-Marshall, Hamish Miles, L. A. 
Pavey and Geoffrey West. The new English 
magazine appears under impetus of “the notable 
success of the experimental American magazine, 
Story.” In contributions, “No particular school or 
type is favored; accomplishment and originality 
are the qualities sought.” Of interest is the fact 
that, “New Stories does not claim any copyright 
in the work it prints; the author may, if he finds 
it possible, publish it elsewhere on the ordinary 
commercial terms.” In view of Mr. O’Brien’s 
standing as a critic of the short story, it should 
be scarcely necessary to comment on the literary 
standard of New Stories. However, the only one 
I found really interesting also appeared in Story. 
The others were curious things, not the kind of 
vital forceful work one would expect Mr. O’Brien 
could dig up. 

The greatest news scoop of the year was 
brought out in England by the London Daily Mail 
which bought from the heirs of Charles Dickens 
an unpublished and hitherto unknown script “The 
Life of Our Lord,” for $210,000, an all-time 
world’s record for word rate. The script contains 
14,000 words. 

In this country United Features bought the first 
serial rights which they sold to almost 200 news- 
papers. Ess & Ess bought the book rights. Second 
serial rights are now being sold to the smaller 
papers. Coming at just the right time of the year 
“The Life of Our Lord” was a syndicate sales- 
man’s dream. 





Dicken’s rebirthed script paled the tremendous 
success scored by the Des Moines Tribune syndi- 
cate in purchasing rights to the Lawrence Stall- 
ings picture book “The First World War’ which 
they sold up and down the land to almost every 
major newspaper. Circulation men were puzzled 
by the success of this feature insofar as the re- P 
production of the war pictures was blurred. It 
looked as though the war talk about France, 
Austria, Germany, Japan, and Russia had served 
to whet the appetite of the public for a war 
feature. 





There must be a kind of magic in Mallorca. A 
new high flying literary magazine; one of “little 
magazine” group has just been started there by 
Syduey Salt and Jean Rivers. The name of the 
new magazine is The Caravel, Lonjeta, 11; Palma 
de Mallorca, Spain. No payment for contributions. 
Use stories, verse. Subscription one dollar the year. 
Enclose international postal reply coupons with 
script. Get these from your local postmaster since 
you can’t buy unused Spanish stamps. 








NOTHER new “little magazine” is The Cali- 
A tiwne, queer name isn’t it — published at 
Georgetown, Texas. Enclosed with the first 
issue was a little calling card stating “With the 
compliments of The Editors.” The magazine is ! 
hand bound with tape but really looks quite well. : 
Its typography is neat and pleasing. 


The editor states it is published in an attic and 
printed with a foot press on $10.00 worth of type. 
We think he did a swell job. 


“The editors do not believe in capitalism because 
they are broke.” The editorial in volume one is 
one of nicest pieces of writing we’ve seen. It uses 
short stories of about 3,000 words and wood block 
cuts. Sample copy, 25c. It’s a long time since 
anybody had as much fun getting out a magazine 
as did the editor of this one. 















night to tell me about a story he had 
written. 
country. 

“Tt just came back from Fiction House 
and that’s why I called you,” he said. “I 
don’t want you to look at the manuscript. 
But I would like for you to explain Jack 
Byrne’s letter.” 


J OHNNY HAINES called me the other 


A novelette, set in the cow- 


“Usually his letters are quite plain and 
to the point,” I told 
Johnny. “But—what 
is it?” 


Action, Plus! 


By Eucene CUNNINGHAM 


UML 





to a saloon exploding. But—the final effect 
was bewildering. The reader had the im- 
pression of a jumble of explosive incident, 
belonging to the lead character only by the 
accident of Johnny Haines dropping him 
into the middle of the heap. 

“All right,” said Johnny, “I admit it. 
But I still don’t get it! How do I go about 
getting the same amount of action into a 
tale, but in such a way that Byrne will 
like both amount and 
method ?” 





“He says he likes 
the amount of action 
! got into this story. 
But—he doesn’t like 
the way I got it in! 
I don’t get that. 
Everybody’s yelling 
for action — action- 
plus, in the pulp 


Eugene Cunningham was brought up in Texas, 
mostly on horseback. He served in the Navy in 
the Asiatic fleet, and was then a news correspond- 
ent “for the banana republics in Central America.” 
Since 1915 he has been writing magazine fiction 
and has sold over four million words, which fact 
never fails to amaze him. He is under contract 
to Houghton Mifflin to write novels. Most of his 
fiction is sold to the pulps, though Cunningham 


UMMARIZING 

what he asked, 
and what I answered 
out of the experience 
of nearly twenty 
years of writing, and 
several million pub- 
lished words— 


It seems necessary 








paper field. So I put 
in everything that 
could possibly happen 
to a character, or set 
of characters, in this 
particular locale. I defy anybody to lean 
back and relax while he reads it. Byrne ad- 
mits that he likes that feature. Then, 
what’s the objection to the way I get my 
action in? Does he mean that he doesn’t 
like my writing, my way of handling the 
action incidents? I wish you’d look at it.” 

“Bring the story to the office tomorrow 
and we'll try to discover what the puzzle 
is,” I suggested. 

And, when Johnny put the manuscript on 
my desk, it was easy to read a half-dozen 
pages, selected at random, and see precisely 
what Jack Byrne had meant. 

As Johnny Haines had said, the story was 
crowded with incident. Every western 
thriller was in it—from a cattle stampede 


started out with a first sale to Harpers. 
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to qualify that Sacred 
Noun, ACTION, 

Plausible action, or 
coherent action, is 

what Jack Byrnewants. It is what 
every editor of my acquaintance demands. 
He may have his own pet patois nickname 
for implying lack of plausibility and co- 
herence. But, none the less, a mere jumble 
of action—however thrilling each bit may 
be in itself—will not, in any decently edited 
pulp paper magazine, shift a story into the 
Check-Bringing class. 

Now, dios forbid that I set myself up as 
a teacher of the writing of fiction! I am 
merely a practicing fictionist, and none such 
has the time, inclination (perhaps the 


ability!) to instruct or criticize manuscripts, 
Criticism is a profession in itself. But any- 
one who has spent years in the study and 
manufacture and utilization of plots, in 
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listening to the demands of editors, should 
have collected a good deal of information on 
any given phase of writing. And, since this 
cry for action writing is heard all around 
us, perhaps a few notes from my own plan 
of work may offer to other writers of action 
stories a hint or two. 


UR hero—and let’s call him Scannell 
because I like the sound of the 
name, and I’ve never heard it be- 

fore—is a brave young westerner, and a 
little hard up for cash, His ranch had just 
recently gone under the hammer. Scannell 
is footloose and looking for something to do. 
He has a mother, living with relations since 
the ranch was sold, and a brother somewhere 
in California whose address he doesn’t know. 
Well, let’s see . . . Scannell hops a freight 
and lands in a little Western town named 
Medina. He has a little change in his pock- 
ets and he gets into a stud poker game. Here 
he is: 


SCANNELL shook his head. His hole-card 
was a deuce and the cowboy opposite had a pair 
of tens in sight and was pushing forward ten silver 
dollars. Scannell got up. 





“Nahp! 


That’s enough for me. A nine, a four 
and a deuce, against your tens, it ain’t what I’d call 
stud.” 

As he straightened and turned away from the 


stud-table, a tall, dark and smooth-faced man 


collided with him. 

“What the hell—” the dark man began snarl- 
ingly. 

Scannell grinned. He said: “Like to been a 
head-on collision!’ and was going on when the 
other swung viciously at his face. Scannell ducked 
mechanically. He was surprised. So small a thing 
as brushing a man was no reason for a blow—un- 
less the man were the overbearing kind he most 
disliked. 


Summarizing: They fight furiously. 
Scannell wins, but the men in that Medina 
saloon are obviously partizans of the tall, 
dark man. He has to take it on the run. He 
goes out into the country. He gets a job. 
He gets into a situation that makes itself 
into a plot with which the story then deals, 
but that fight in the saloon though still a 
beautiful piece of action, does not advance 
the plot. It is 100% Action for Action’s 
Sake. It is parenthetical. 

But take it again. Take it from the point 
where Scannell discovers that the saloon- 
crowd is against him and he must take it 


























dialogue. Enhance plausibility. 


BRINGING Te |_ENs Into Focus... 


7 OUR situation lacks credibility, or suspense, or drama. Point up the 
This, to my mind, is a worthless criticism 

because it doesn’t show exactly the spot where your writing faults occur, 
because it leaves you to puzzle out your offending passage or paragraph for yourself. 


I use a magnifying glass—not a reducing len—on your manuscripts. 


| 


I mark in 











detail every paragraph of your writing, testing it for drama, suspense, color, 
plausibility and contribution to the final effect so that you will know specifically 
where, when, and why you fail or succeed. 


Do writers appreciate such criticism? Judge for yourself: 


For three months I’ve offered two manuscript criticisms for the price of one— 
fee refunded if the writer is dissatisfied—and not one client has asked to have his 
fee returned. 


_ the contrary many have written to praise my method for its “clarity and help- 
ulness.” 


My two for one offer is still open. Send two manuscripts and a check or money 
order to cover the fee. Point off three places on the approximate word total of 
the longer manuscript—4,500 words: $4.50. We’ll begin the immediate prepara- 
tion of your stories for quick sales to their most logical markets. 


WARD THOMAS 


2067 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
My booklet TELLING AND SELLING YOUR STORIES mailed on request. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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man was; he wonders, too, how he is going Gey, stating age and cccupetion. 
‘ : ; é a RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
ss to get away. And a man calls to him softly, 402-4 Burton Bldg., 
t from the darkness below. 9-11 MainSt., NE., Minneapolis, Minn. 
i “It’s all right. I’m not after your scalp. Brit- HAVE YOU READ 
ton’s no friend of mine.” “MILLIONS FOR SCENARIOS”? 
“Britton?” Scannell said slowly. “Oh! You A Booklet Issued by the 
mean that bulldozing hairpin I killed?” Hollywood Scenario School, Hollywood, California 
“No. Because you never killed him, like you'll The Booklet Is Yours for the Asking! Write 
maybe live to wish you had. Britton’s the man you sialic ted pina oie ideale 
° ’ ° ascinatin, e brochure gives you a n a 
shot, though. For Britton’s the Big Heel around behind the phe doors of Hollywood udiee—alie ben 
Medina; wears our local deputy sheriff like a BOW and Lf plotures are made-—captates why good 
orie: en re eda, & e r 
watch charm. And when they catch your horse possessed a knowledge of screen technique —don't overlook 
they'll come swarming back, after your tail feath- this opportunity to “‘get inside” with @ veteran Hollywood 
Bat—I k I hel b C writer who has a background of ten years of active life in 
ers. ut reckon can heip you, maybe. ome the cinema capitol’s studios—let him tell you about this 
on down.” easily understood course of home study in scenario writing— 
: . remember that all of the professional scenario writers, now 
Scannell found something compelling about that oe aan aoe eee Rsect Magy a ae cee 
calm young voice. He dropped from the roof and this fasinating course. ee ee “s 
followed the man through the darkness to a house. Hollywood Scenario School, Jack Hill, President, 
They went in and the other turned with lift of Dept. 20-D, Security-First Nat. Bk. Bidg., Hollywood, Cal. 
hard, young mouth. 
“Tll_ bet you don’t know, yet, why Britton 
| climbed your hump . . . Well—you got a brother, CAREFUL TYPING—ALL KINDS 
| Bill, you know .. .” Anything from envelopes to full-length stories. Manuscript 
| ° . 2 rate: 40c per 1000 words, carbon copies free. Minor corrections 
| “Bill? =Why—he’s in California! He never even in English and punctuation, free. Ask for prices on other 
| come this way going out!” work. Machine used: new Remington Noiseless, Pica type. 
i Rea ; : : : 
| He ain’t in California. Nor he ain’t likely to CHAS. E. PECKER (Notary Public) 
| go to California. For he’s dead! Britton killed 51 Bellevue Rd. Beach Bluff, Mass 
| him a week ago. Got him in the back. Britton . é 
| and Bill bossed our gang. Running wet stuff across 
the river, you know. They fell out over the split. 
We have been making plenty.” PLOTTO 
| “You mean—Bill’s been making a lot ever since Writer’s Digest is the exclusive sale agent for ‘‘Plotto,’”’ 
—well, since we thought he was starving in Cali- master book of all plots; best and incomparable book of 
fornia?” its kind. Written by William Wallace Cook. A work of 
joe — = —- = = book ‘“‘Plotto’” and 
enty to throw to the birds! But Bill never Secs Ficsk That. WR Eo ae 
: f 8s Book Dept., WRITER’S DIGEST, ; 
| turned loose of a nickel he could help. And Brit- Cincinnati, Ohio. ee Se ae Wie 
. ton’s got it, now.” 
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SONG WRITERS 


For as many years as we have been sell- 

ing books, song writers have been — 
us to recommend a practical book that tol 
how to write songs. We have read all man- 
ner of song books and finally found one we 
endorse. It is not a new book, having been 
published several years ago. 

The title is ‘HOW TO WRITE A GOOD 
TUNE.” We wrote all the music publishers 
and many advised us to secure this book. 
Frank Patterson, the author, is an experi- 
enced tin pan alley man. The chapters in- 
clude these titles: “Harmony,” “ 00 
Tune Must March,” “Popular Judgment,” 
“Rhythm,” “The Dead Spot,” and “Staccatos 
and Turns.” 

What we particularly like about the book 
is its many concrete examples that show in a 
step by step manner how songs are built and 
made. This book deals with the song writing, 
not lyrics. 

It contains 128 pages, is cloth bound, hand- 
somely printed, and 634x9% in size. 


Westen dasedicscietetoomaieeenesio eC 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

© Enclosed find $2.25 for which send me Patterson’s 


“HOW TO WRITE A GOOD TUNE” and WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for six months. 





Enclosed find $1.50 for which send me Patterson’s 
“HOW TO WRITE A GOOD TUNE,” 
RUNNY: ~ couvstcntaseentrerscecincceassavaseecsiessvbsubiloseskisienemnanetseucesbintaabeabrobel 
Address 
City 











POEMS -SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and Songs for Immediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with all inquiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. W. D. Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 








SONGWRITERS! Our. reports teach you 


writing commercial songs. 
Lyricist, composer joined. Assisted in writing, mar- 
keting song. Best songs completed free on 50-50 
basis. Complete service, membership only 50c 
monthly with return postage. Join now! Money re- 
funded if not satisfied. 


NATIONAL SONGWRITERS’ CLUB 
1229 Park Row New York, N. Y. 








SONGWRITERS: 
POEMS OR MELODIES 


Well known popular writer of “Carolina Lullaby” 
and other hits will collaborate on a 


50-50 ROYALTY BASIS 
SUBMISSION TO MARKETS 
WILLARD HERRING, Box W. D., Franklin Park, Ill. 











LUTHER A. CLARK, Composer 
arranged the piano part of WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME 
IN THE ROCKIES, and wants many poems. Send 
three of your poems for FREE examination. Let him 
make the piano part of YOUR poem, after which he 
will tell you his publishing plan. Member “NRA.” 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Claris Building, Dept. “‘W. D.,” Thomaston, Maine 
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Scannell stared increduously. His eyes were 
narrow and hard and very bright. Bill had made 
plenty, but hadn’t sent a penny home. He had let 
the Slash-S go under the hammer; let his mother 
go live with relations who resented her every bite 
of food— 

“I’m sticking!” he said in a flat, grim voice. “To 
hand Mr. Britton one in the front, for the one he 
gave Bill in the back. Since he recognized me, it 
oughtn’t to be hard to get a chance. I’m sticking 
until I get it—and get that money he took from 
Bill.” 


So—we make that blazing, interesting-in- 
itself battle a logical bit of action, because 
it becomes a coherent part of our plot, a 
natural outgrowth of the clash of character 
and character, character and environment. 


EARS AGO, when Arthur Sullivant 

Hoffman was at the helm of Adven- 
ture Magazine, and conducting what 
amounted to a course in the writing of better 
action-adventure fiction, he wrote me a note 
about just such a story as that which Johnny 
Haines showed me the other day. That 
story was constructed on what is sometimes 
called the “Row of Bricks Plot,” the plot 
from which a segment, or a half-dozen seg- 
ments, may be removed without destroying 
the general continuity of the narrative. It 
was an exciting yarn, I think. Everything 
happened. But it lacked continuity in the 
strict sense of the word. And ASH re- 
marked : 

“The successful plot is not a collection, 
it is a growth!” 

The dictum seems to me fundamental, 
and particularly applicable to the question 
of getting plausible action into stories. It 
is quite possible to assemble a group of ac- 
tion incidents, then hang them about the 
neck of a lead character. But certainly one 
thing will be lost—just as it was lost in that 
story of mine which Hoffman rejected, and 
in this manuscript of Johnny Haines’ which 
Jack Byrne rejected. The story lacked that 
plausibility which comes from a feeling that 
the story’s incidents occurred because that 
lead character was a certain, a particular sort 
of person, and not because a writer manu- 
factured the incidents. 

Which takes us where? Back to what 
Hoffman said: Successful plot is a growth. 
A growth out of what? Well, it can grow 
from an initial incident, into which the 
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writer puts his character. But best of all 
(1 think) it grows out of character. To a 
particular sort of person, particular things 
happen. Or happen in a particular way. 
Trying to make this practical— 


Take for illustration the “complete novel” 
which is now a prime favorite of the pulp 
paper magazines. This “novel” will range 
between 20,000 and 30,000 words long, 
25,000 words being a favored length. In 
writing such a story, some of us plot men- 
tally, depending upon no more than a few 
preliminary notes and a cast of characters. 
But, this is a matter of detail. Some plan 
there must be—it is hardly safe to attempt 
to co-ordinate action and incidents as one 
goes along. By far the better way is to 
make and to test a framework for that com- 
plete novel. 

A 25,000-word novel divides nicely into 
twelve chapters of approximately 2,000 
words each. When the important characters 
are chosen and their characteristics deter- 
mined, and the initial problem situation 
chosen, the plot grows naturally out of the 
clash of characteristic and problem. There- 
fore, it is not hard to plan through eleven 
chapters (up to the climatic chapter which 
is going to “write itself’) and make every 
incident a natural outgrowth of the conflict 
between the men and women involved. 

It is not necessary—in fact, often it seems 
inadvisable—to plot in great detail. But, if 
one sets down the main incident of each 
chapter, with one or two of the subordinate 
incidents, in the actual writing those in- 
cidents are easily elaborated. Coherent ac- 
tion is the result, in the finished story; be- 
cause coherence has been achieved before- 
hand in the framework, the plan, of the 
story. 

Too, plausibility (and suspense) are auto- 
matically achieved, because all the action is 
natural outgrowth of those particular kinds 
of character, faced by that particular prob- 
lem which is the initial point in the plot. 

It surprises me to see in the work of 
journeyman writers an absolute ignoring of 
the possibility of combining action and de- 
scription. This is so much a mechanical mat- 
ter, so much a mere trick of writing, that a 
writer ignoring it puzzles me. 
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12-SONGS-12 


PLACED IN TALKING PICTURES 


4-SONGS-4 


ACCEPTED FOR MUSIC PUBLICATION 


THAT IS THE THRILL our Sales Service gave 
our clients when we placed their songs, which 
we serviced. And every one of these was a new 
song by a new writer. Of the four songs placed 
for publication on publishers’ standard royalty 
contracts, three were placed with one of the 
largest music publishing houses in the United 
States. Our clients’ songs used by famous Movie 
Stars in Talking Pictures. One number serviced 
by us was placed by our Sales Service for usage 
as Signature Song in 24 feature productions. 
Songs of our clients’ have been played by the 
leading dance orchestras and Radio Stations on 
the Pacific Coast, including National Broadcast- 
ing Company and Columbia Net Works. 

Remember, the principal Music Publishers 
have Hollywood representatives because it is 
here that songs are selected for pectares. We 
are right here on the ground and know TALK- 
ING PICTURE and MUSIC PUBLISHING re- 
quirements. 

BIG ROYALTIES 


Paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture 
Producers for suitable songs. Through our serv- 
ice HIT WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose 
music to your lyrics or lyrics to your music, 
secure U. S. Copyright registration and GUAR- 
ANTEE to broadcast your song over our sched- 
uled RADIO program. Our Sales Service will 
also submit your song to Music Publishers di- 
rect and to the Music Departments of the Holly- 
wood Motion Picture Studios. This is YOUR 
opportunity. Write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
our twenty page instructive booklet giving de- 
tails of the most complete and practical Song 
Service ever offered. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE, 677 Meyer Bidg. 
Western Ave., at Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 


MAKE BIG MONEY 
Learn Song Writing 


One composer earned $50,000 for 
one song and rose from obscurity 
to popularity and success. New songs for radio, 
musical comedies, talkies, etc., are always in de- 
mand. Get short-cut, easy-method course of 
self-instruction, “HOW TO WRITE SONGS.” 
The author is no other than the famous Broad- 
way and radio song-arranger STAN TUCKER. 
He tells all you should know. How to think up 
a song... how to complete it step by step... 
alse how to protect yourself so that no one else 
but you can publish it and get the profits. You 
may be the song-writing idol of tomorrow. Send 
for this great course which is complete in every 
detail . . . written in A-B-C language. It might 
be the means of opening the gates of success 
for you. Write for FREE particulars today. We 
will reserve a free copy of “Inside Facts on 
Song Writing.” 
SONG WRITERS INSTITUTE 

Dept. 404 . . . 330 Wadsworth Ave., New York 


























The market for humor is today 
Over 26,000 Plot greater than ever. Editors are wide 
Combinations open for writers depicting the fun- 
a nier side of life. This amazingly 

THE “HUMOR compact and versatile system, with 


PLOT its riches of amusing combinations 
SYSTEM" of humor, farce, and comedy, comes 
$1.00 Postpaid to you postpaid for only $1.00. 


Order today. 


HASCOMS PLOT SYSTEMS 
P. O. Box 104, St. Paul, Minn. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 








RATES FOR THE 
CRITICISM OF SYNDICATED 


ARTICLES 
PEE oo ccscaciscaiwastscestsersastscevereresvenasionts $2.00 
For each daily article or feature under 400 
SROEE GUO sicssesesseccscvmnsisvtdsassssessecsiers 50 
For each daily article over 400 words and 
NUNES GIONS | seccccestscseocesiessce<eexsosesssszer 5 


For each weekly feature over 600 words 


and under 900 wWords.........:ssscssesssescereees 
8 


Please send no less than 4 samples of each feature. 
Any reasonable number of queries answered free. 
However, when clients send in a list of queries 
each of which requires a detailed answer it is 
necessary to enclose 25c with each query to cover 
our dictation and stenographic costs. 
Our criticism of syndicated articles is handled by 
the same members of our staff who wrote our 
January article on a writing. 


— for Syndicate Writers 


. January issue of Warrter’ s DicEST con- 
taining the article “How to Syndicate 
Your Own Manuscripts”........:sssssssssseess 20c 
2. March issue of Writer's DicesT con- 
taining the article telling how to sell your 
work through an established syndicate.. 20c 
Editor and Publisher Feature Section 
listing all established syndicates, what 
they sell, their address, editor's name 
and detailed information about eachone 30c 
4. Editor and Publisher Year Book listing 
names of all newspaper dailies, ad- 
dresses, editors, advertising agencies and 
a tremendous amount of varied infor- 
mation that a syndicate writer needs. 
A book used by all the syndicates as 
well as by everyone in the field............ $2.00 
5. Same as number 4 except that it covers 
all the country papers including weekly, 
bi-weekly and semi-weekly............0000+ 5 


> 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 East Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:— 
Please send me the following books to help me 
build up my syndicate column: 














I enclose $ payment in full 
save ek chcticicbsikchasuynstocosaces savers eensseesoomeniontors 
PNR ccc oicses capa coedctans sabasadaresissnciaeaipiasekconaneommees 
City UNE csvasstieccsvscees 





Prices on items 1, 2, 3 will advance after this 
issue because these are out of print and to sell 
copies we must buy back copies from others. Do 
not order unless you need and can use. 
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To set an incident for illustration, take a 
group of men, loafing in a cow-country 
store. A stranger, important to the plot, is 
about to be introduced by the author. The 


stage is set for his entrance. He appears. 
One writer brings him into the store, then 
stops all action while he gives us a Bertillon 
record of that stranger. He informs us that 
he is so tall, and so wide; that he has hair 
of a certain color, eyes of a color. His mouth 
is of such a shape. His clothing, his guns, 
his manner, all are described. Having given 
us this detailed record, the writer pushes his 
character, to set him in motion. The point 
I make is, this not only slows action, it slows 
it unnecessarily. It is merely mechanical to 
push that man into the story and to say: 
“They looked thoughtfully at the man’s thin, 
uncertain face, and saw how the dull blue eyes 
were fixed upon his huge boots, and how his loose 
mouth worked. They waited, and he pushed back 
the rim of his enormous hat, sent a shifty glance 
from face to hard face, then looked away with a 
rasping noise in his long thin neck.” 
It’s simple mechanics, but effective. 
For another small point, there’s the mat- 
ter of names, the selection of names to fit 
characters. A certain famous novelist once 
told me that during the writing of his novels 
he never named his people, but thought of 
them in terms of Greed, Lust, Hate, Weak- 
ness — their outstanding characteristics. 
I personally object to this, not as a 
method, but because I do not believe that 
there is such a thing in this world as a 
“hundred per cent” character. I do not be- 
lieve in men and women all good, or all bad. 
Plausibility is weakened by such creatures. 
In fact—to digress briefly—it seems to me 
that some of the most appealing people in 
fiction (as in life) are mixtures, and almost 
half-and-half mixtures, of good and bad. 
Think of “Steve” in “The Virginian,” for 
instance. I have always liked Steve a little 
better than The Virginian himself! But that 
may be beside the point. Practically, in nam- 
ing characters, obviously one doesn’t call 
the big, husky, two-fisted hero “Percy.” 
(Unless to gain an effect. Sometimes, such 
departure from set rules is the most effective 
thing to do.) One chooses a name that has 
associations for the reader, that will not 
offend the reader, by departing from his 
traditional beliefs. 
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The UNDERWOOD STANDARD PORTABLE..Model F..$45 























, FOR ALL WHO WRITE 


N UNDERWOOD of your own! A portable to go with you 
wherever you go...to write whatever you feel like writing 
... Whenever the spirit moves you. 


Letters, stories, notes...all these are the things that the modern 
person wants to type. Things you should type and can type on 
your new Underwood Portable...rapidly, neatly, easily. 


Any Authorized Dealer or Branch Office of the Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Company will be glad to demonstrate this new 
machine as weil as the other Underwood Portables that make 
writing a pleasant task. 


Typewriter Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


TYPEWRITERS © ACCOUNTING MACHINES © ADDING MACHINES 
CARBON PAPERS * RIBBONS AND OTHER SUPPLIES 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
SALES AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 


: UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 
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POEMS WANTED 


— for — 
GALAXY-1934 ANTHOLOGY 


GAYREN PRESS 
76 Heights Road Ridgewood, N. J. 








Typing of books, stories, plays, 


poetry, theses by experienced manuscript typist. 

Carbon copy furnished. Minor corrections. ‘Scripts 
mailed flat. 40c per 1,000 words. 
Special rate on books. , 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 








SELL ALL YOUR STORY RIGHTS! 


Stories; articles; fee 15,000 words $1. Radio serials; Novels; 
PLAYS; Scenarios. Collaborate. No fee: Published stories for 
screen; Radio ‘‘character’’ sketches, 5-8 min., for sereen star. 
For sale, treatise: Talking Picture Story, endorsed by A. Craw- 
ford, studio reader. Screen Music. Sales: Ace High, Columbia 


Pictures. 
ALL-RIGHT STORY AGENCY < 


Box 1194 Hollywood, Calif. 








JULIA HATCHER, Literary Typist 
1027 Drexel Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Typist to many successful authors; offers highest 
quality letter-perfect typing at 45¢ per 1,000 words. 

Introductory offer: beautiful manuscript cover 
free; return postage prepaid; four suitable markets 
suggested, if requested. 


Established 1924 








SPECIALISTS IN MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


NOVELS, SHORT STORIES, PLAYS, 
SCENARIOS, 


expert work, minor corrections, prompt delivery—40c per 
words, extra carbon, 
INC, 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE CO., 
New York City 


152 West 42nd St. 














A STRAIGHT-FORWARD 
SALES SERVICE 


Yy Setuee you are an experienced writer or 
a beginner seeking your first literary 
agency connection you can use our sales service. 
The Central Marketing Service is a literary 
agency in the strictest sense of the term. 

We have no “plots” or courses of instruction. 
We do not engage in revision or collaboration. 
Our business is exclusive—the sale of worth- 
while manuscripts. If we feel that your work 
requires revision before sale, we will tell you, 
but will not undertake revision unless there is a 
guaranteed market for the script. When you 
send us your story, poem or book for marketing 
you may be certain of an unbiased opinion. 

We have prepared an attractive booklet de- 
tailing our sales service. In addition, it contains 
information that should be in the possession of 
every author. It will be mailed without charge 
upon request. Send your name and address to 


CENTRAL MARKETING SERVICE 
949 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


The American Review, 218 Madison avenue, 
New York City. Seward Collins, Editor. Issued 
monthly, except July and August; 40c a copy, 
$4 a year. “We use serious, conservative, reac- 
tionary and ‘fascist’ material. Free lance material 
is considered only after previous correspondence 
with the editor. We report in two weeks and pay 
lc a word on publication.” 


Country Gentleman, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Philip S. Rose, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $2 for three years. “We use 
short stories—action, romance, humor, mystery— 
‘not more than 6,000 words in length; also full- 
length serials. Articles of not more than 4,000 
words. Jokes and sketches for humor pages. We 
report within ten days, and pay on acceptance.” 

Country Life, 244 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Reginald T. Townsend, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 50c a copy; $5 a year. A magazine for the 
Country Estate owner. Uses photographs but no 
poetry. Reports at once and pays on publication, 
according to the merit of the article. 

Golden Book Magazine, 233 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Joseph Anthony, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We use trans- 
lations of short stories which have never before 
appeared in English, up to 3,000 words. Reprint 
stories of exceptional literary merit. Filler ma- 
terial—short quotations from famous people. We 
pay on acceptance.” 

Life, 60 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
George T. Eggleston, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use topical paragraphs, 
for which we pay $3; humorous prose up to 800 
words. 5c a word and up, and short verse, 75c a 
line. We do not use photographs. We report within 
a week and pay on publication.” 

The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
Freda Kirchwey and Joseph Wood Drutch, Editors. 
Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $5 a year. “We use 
articles dealing with current economic, political and 
social problems of national and international im- 
portance and interest. Length not over 2,400 words. 
We use short poems but no photographs. We report 
within a week and pay lc a word on publication.” 

Real America—“‘The Outspoken Magazine”’— 
1050 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. Edwin 
Baird, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We urge our contributors to read a copy 
of the magazine before submitting manuscripts, 
since Real America strives to be different from all 
other magazines. Maximum length, 3,000 words. 
We use photographs but no poetry. We report 
within twenty-four hours and pay lc a word and 
up on acceptance and publication.” 

Weird Tales, 840 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Farnsworth Wright, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We want stories 
of invention, science and surgery, particularly 
weird stories that forecast the marvelous science 
of the future: tales of other planets, and voyages 
between the worlds; weird stories of the Edgar 
Allan Poe type; weird-scientific stories of the Jules 
Verne type; creepy mystery tales; bizarre and 
unusual stories; tales of the unnatural and abnor- 
mal; occult and mystic tales, and tales of the 
supernatural, preferably with the logical explana- 
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tion; tales of werewolves, vampires, witches and 
devil- worship; ghost stories, and tales of spirit re- 
turn; tales of strange monsters; tales of mystery 
and terror, and a few tales of horror, but nothing 
sickening or disgusting. Most any length. 

We do not use sex stories or detective stories. 
We use verse up to forth lines. We do not want 
photographs. We report promptly and pay ap- 
proximately lc a word on publication.” 

The American Home, 244 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Jean Austin, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use one- 
page articles, about 1,000 words in length; two- 
page articles about 1,200 words. Photographs are 
used, but no poetry. We report within two weeks 
and pay on publication.” 

The Air Pilot, 300-301 Medical Arts Bldg., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Morris G, Young, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.75 a year. “We use gen- 
eral feature interest stories, illustrated, of aero- 
nautical news not generally covered by the daily 
press; aeronautical stories featuring women, illus- 
trated; airway articles, illustrated, non-technical. 
We suggest a 600- word length limitation. We 
also use organization news of aeronautical activi- 
ties. Illustrations should be glossy proofs for 100 
to 120 line screen halftones. We do not generally 
use poetry. We report on manuscripts immediately 
and pay on acceptance.” 

Modern Romances. 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Lyon Mearson, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use first person 
stories of the confession type, realistic and sincere. 
Word length, 2,500 to 5,000 words. We report 
within two weeks and pay 2c a word on accept- 
ance.” 

Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Alfred S, Dashiell, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy, 40c in Canada; $4 a 
year, $4.60 in Canada. “We use short articles of 
current interest and short stories of literary merit. 
We do not use photographs. We are not in the 
market for poetry at present. We report within 
three weeks and pay within a month of acceptance.” 


Poetry 


Kaleidograph, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
702 North Vernon Street, Dallas, Tex. Whitney 
Montgomery and Vaida Stewart Montgomery, Edi- 
tors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We 
use the best poetry obtainable from poets in all 
sections of this country and from foreign points, 
accepting alike from subscribers and non-subscrib- 
ers, and from experienced poets and beginners. 
Our preference is for rhymed lyrics up to 32 lines, 
but we use various types and lengths, including 
free verse. Our files are never overstocked to a 
point that prohibits the acceptance of poems of real 
merit. Poems are published promptly after ac- 
ceptance, usually within sixty days. Book reviews 
and special departments are staff-written, except 
by special assignment. We use a few photographs. 
We report within two weeks, but pay only in 
prizes.” 


Syndicates 


Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. George R. Holmes, Editor. 
Issued daily and weekly. “We are buying very 
little material at the present time, but are mostly 
interested in general and scientific features and 
photographs illustrating same. We do not want 
fiction, poetry, cartoons, cooking, houschold, garden 
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You WRITE— 
We SELL! 


AND HELP YOU TO KEEP ON SELLING 





The market for manuscripts is look- 
ing up. Editors are asking us for ma- 
terial. But honest efforts in selling as 
well as in writing are necessary. That 
is why our clients are selling! And 
that is why they write us. 

Thanks for the De of TIN FISH and for 


your check.—S. H. 
The sale of Box KITE HARBIS makes 
three in a row. | am working on the book 


you asked for.—Capt. 8. B. 

1 am delighted with the sale of THIRD 
MATE. 1 have pounded the editors for three 
years. pn enn and my thanks.—S. 

Your firm was one of the four recommended 
as a responsible literary agency by COL- 
LIER’S.—E. N. B. 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS 


WE WILL DO FOR YOU 


Doing the selling—finding the right 
markets — what editors want, what 
they are willing to buy right now — 
that’s our job. 

A TRIAL will convince you we open 
the editor’s door and get personal edi- 
torial consideration for scripts after 
the effort you’ve put into them. Don’t 
market haphazardly and write blindly. 
Send us your short stories, novels, 
serials, books. 

OUR FEE for this result-getting ser- 
vice, including revisions is exceeding- 
ly low—60 cents a 1,000 words; lower 
fee for longer material and books; two 
dollars minimum for any single manu- 
script; authorized commission on sale 
only. Fee is refunded on sale. 


Send Us Your Stories, Novels, Books 
We will Sell Them or Tell You Why. 











PUBLISHER'S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement 
55 W. 42ND ST. NEW YORK CITY 








The Psychology of 
Writing Success 


J. George Frederick, Floyd Dell, 
Thyra Samter Winslow, Dr. Brill, 
Mary Austin, Thos. H. Uzzell 


“The best of all books on writing” critics have 
said. It treats on the underlying secrets of writ- 
ing success, and has 24 “case histories” of writ- 
ers, analyzed. You must not fail to read it. 290 
pages, $2.50 postpaid. 


BUSINESS BOURSE, Publishers 
80 W. 40th Street New York, N. Y. 











Do You Need a Radio Log Book? 
Writer’s Digest publishes the RADIO DIAL LOG BOOK. 
Regular price 25 cents. This month 20 cents postpaid. 
Order from WRITER’S DIGEST, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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NOTHING BUT SALES SERVICE 
FOR WRITERS! 


NOT MONTH PASSES that I do not sell SEEMINGLY 
HOPELESS STORIES FOR WRITERS. Located at 433 West 
34th St., New York > ~¥ THE HEART OF THE PUB- 
LISHING WORLD have been a RELIABLE AND AC- 
CREDITED AUTHORS’ AGENT SINCE 1927. Send for my 
folder—learn of the sales I’ve made for others and may make 
for you. Please address me as follows: JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, 
Authors’ Agent, P. 0. Box 515, G. P. 0., New York City— 
and please mention the DIGEST. 











ANNE HAMILTON 


Criticism and Courses in Verse-Writing 


Contributor to the Nation, The New — The Literary Di- 
gest, The Boston Transcript, F. P. “Conning Tower’, 

he Kansas City Star, The New York Aierala Voices, Braith- 
ae Anthology, Thomas Moult’s Best Poems of 1932, ete., etc. 


345 South Orange Drive Los Angeles, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS WANTED! 


Ask any editor. With our experience and facilities we can 
help you do salable fiction and market it. 

Detailed, constructive criticism based on present market 
trends: 5M words $2.00; to 10M $3.50. 

Typing 50c per M. Includes careful editing, carbon copy. 

Marketing 15%. Reading fee 15c per M. Minimum $1.00. 

Prompt service. —. scripts returned immediately, money 
refunded. Enclose fee and _ return postage. Vice” invited. 

AUTHORS’ ADVISORY SERVICE 

Box 4821 Kansas City, Mo. 








PUBLIC NOTICE 


MANUSCRIPTS MARKETED, 5-10%. No fee for 
reading. Corrections or criticism and replanning, 
when practicable, on a prorated-cost basis. Enclose 
return postage. 

WORDSMITH INSTITUTE 
New Central Office Alexandria, Nebr. 








THEY SELL—Why Not You? 


ESCRITOIRE students are selling monthly. We do not in- 
duct our students into this ‘‘school’’ or that. Some writers will 
be realists; some romanticists; there are markets for both. We 
teach you the structure of stories that sell, characterization, 
motivation, and conversation that will make salable the kind 
of stories you are best fitted to write. 

It doesn’t cost much to work with us, and we have sufficient 
confidence in our training to let you pay part of your tuition 
with an interest in one story you write under our direction. 
Six stories are worked out during your work with us. 

“FINDING YOU WAS THE TURNING POINT IN MY 
CAREER.”’ So writes one who came to us without one sale to 
her credit and who is now a recognized professional. 

Write today. It may be the turning point in your career. 


‘THE ESCRITOIRE 
WALTER HARBIN, Director 


Address inquiries to CENTER POINT, TEXAS 
Sales Office: 15! Fifth Avenue, Room 1317, New York City 








LEARN TO WRITE 
HUMOR 


Well known humorists earn as high as 
$150,000 yearly. To help make you widely 
known, I conduct a syndicate supplying to 
newspapers witty articles, features, col- 
umns, etc. Let me teach YOU how to write 
such features, or columns—and how to 
make your name nationally famous. Send 
$1.00 TODAY for your first lesson. 


JACK W. PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 











and similar material. Photographs must be exclu- 
sive. We report within two weeks. Return postage 
must accompany all manuscripts to insure return 
of script.” 

King Editors’ Feature, Glen Ridge, N. J. A. 
Rowden King, Editor. “We want helpful articles 
for the retailers of every type, usually in series of 
two to twelve, all related. Articles must not men- 
tion the merchandise of any type of retailer, so that 
they will have universal appeal among all retailers. 
Inspirational manuscripts not desired; only those 
which have new, original or up-to- date slants. We 
do not use photographs or poetry. We pay ona 


royalty basis.” 
Trade 


American Druggist, 57th Street at 8th Avenue, 
New York City. Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly. “We use business merchandising 
articles, 1,500 words in length, dealing with specific, 
interesting methods successfully used by retail 
druggists in developing new business. Occasionally 
we use photographs. We do not want poetry. We 
report within a week and pay high rates on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Breeder’s Gazette, Spencer, Ind. Samuel R. 
Guard, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a year. “We 
use stories of successful livestock raising methods, 
500 to 1,000 words. We use photographs of cham- 
pion animals and livestock scenes. We pay lc a 
word, after publication.” 

Dixie Farm and Poultry Journal, 110 Seventh 
Avenue, North Nashville, Tenn. “We use articles 
covering anything in which the Southeastern poul- 
try man might be interested. Articles covering 
farm problems of general interest. Our magazine 
is a farm publication centered mainly around the 
poultry industry, but covers a few other lines of 
farming such as hog production, dairy production, 
etc., that tie in well with poultry farming. Our 
columns of national farm problems are handled 
mostly by the editor. We want no poems, no fic- 
tion and no articles not related to the above ideas. 
We use photographs. We report within six weeks 
to two months and pay %c a word up to ic a 
word, on publication.” 

Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Eugene Pharo, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 35c a copy; $3 a year. “We use production 
method articles about named wholesale manufac- 
turing confectioners, chiefly, between 1,500 and 
2,000 words, illustrated. Production and distribu- 
tion articles of interest to wholesale manufacturers, 
manufacturing retailers, and a certain proportion 
of material of interest to jobbers is also used. Good 
photographs with captions that give useful ideas 
are wanted. We advise that writers query editor 
before preparing manuscripts. We report within 
a week and pay %c to 1c a word on acceptance. 
$2 to $3 for photographs.” 

Soda Fountain Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. V. E. Moynahan, Managing Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly. “Our present requirements 
are for articles not exceeding 1,000 words in length, 
accompanied whenever possible by human-interest 
photographs. All articles concerning experiences 
of fountain operators should be factual, giving 
dollars and cents costs, profits, etc. Name and 
location of shops must always be given. We pay 
lc a word on publication.” 

The American Botanist, Butler University, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Willard N. Clute, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $2 a year. “Our contribu- 
tors are students of plants who are more interested 
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in getting their findings in print than they are in 
remuneration. We print more popular material 
but seldom pay in anything but subscriptions. To 
fit our clientele, matter has to have a peculiar 
slant—correct as to facts, but popular as to 
handling. We publish much from writers strangers 
to our force, and the technique is easy to acquire. 
Prospective writers should study the style of the 
magazine. We use photographs only as frontis- 
pieces. We do not use verse. We report at once 
and pay only in subscriptions.” 

..Rose News, c/o Conrad-Pyle Company, West 
Grove, Pa. Robert Pyle, President. Issued quar- 
terly and distributed to patrons free. “We use 
articles about roses when associated in the homes 
or lives of famous people. Also photographs of 
Star Roses as grown in the gardens. We use very 
little poetry, and it must be good. We seldom pay 
for material accepted.” 

Postage and the Mailbag, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. John Howie Wright, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use 
articles on direct mail, collection methods, design- 
ing of mailing pieces, writing of sales and business 
letters, house magazines, etc. We like samples of 
unusually successful mailing campaigns. We use 
photographs of author and also as article illustra- 
tion. We do not use poetry. We pay lc a word, 
flat price of $5 up to 1,000 words.” 





Western Romances & Alibi 
(Continued from page 29) 
ing the account of the explosion of the 
Walker mansion and the discovery of his 
own body in the ruins—and reveals him 
chuckling over the fact that the front door 
was never even locked! 

Usually stories in which the murderer 
gets away with his crime, no matter how 
well justified he is in ridding the world of an 
unsavory character, are editorially taboo. 
But this one builds up such a high pitch of 
suspense, is so unusual, and has the saving 
grace of Walker giving Sape an even chance, 
that it overrode the usual restrictions. For, 
you see, the man Sape was killed more by 
his own guilty conscience, and his fear, than 
by the hand of Walker. It isn’t exactly 
murder—as you'll notice if you read the 
story. And it has a swell alibi situation, 
which this magazine is especially seeking in 
highly suspensive action-mystery-detective 
yarns. 

It’s advisable to stick to what you know 
best and not tyr to build your action and 
scenes in places you don’t know very well, 
for Alibi. Their detective yarns must have 
the right of authenticity—in setting, back- 
ground detail, and carry convincingness in 
action. 





Beginners 


Only 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the _ Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest im your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. C omplete 
details and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Nae  cccococccccoseescee: seseeeee 











Address 





City State 














*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic frank- 
ness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough 
knowledge who dces not have to rely upon endless tech- 
nicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in 
the magazine world is known. An editor for 25 years 
(Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, etc.) he is particu- 
larly known as a friend, helper and developer of new 
writers. His two books on fiction writing are standard; 
he has proved his own fiction ability. Individual in- 
struction only; no classes, po set courses, no assistants, 
No marketing—that is a ialty in itself, requiring 
full time for best results. No poetry, plays or scenarios. 
A specialty is made of “‘one-man’’ courses, the course 
in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 
of that case. Write for Booklet “B.” 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 














LISTEN, RACONTEURS ... 


If you’re sensible enough to want your work 
handled by a competent agent and critic located 
10 minutes from 90% of America’s book and 
magazine editorial offices, I’m your individual. 

I'm no magician, but if your work has 
enough merit I'll sell it. If it hasn’t, I'll tell 
you why it hasn’t and how to remedy your 
faults. Reading fees should accompany scripts. 
Short stories $1.00—any length. Novels to 
70,000 words: $3.00. Longer than 70,000: $4.00. 
Complete criticism, with decision, in return 
mail within 24 hours. 10% commission on all 


sales. 
W. R. GWINN 
304 WEST 72ND ST. NEW YORK CITY 
(Interviews by appointment only) 











SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 

The creator of the PLOT GENIE, Wycliffe A. Hill, has 
analyzed all the ‘‘short-shorts’’ in LIBERTY and COL- 
LIER’S for two years past and has revealed the Formula 
znd the SIX methods that are used to put in the ‘‘trick’’ 
ending, surprise twist or dramatic punch. This analysis is 
accompanied by the “thumb -nall” synopses of 100 of the 
best published ‘‘short-shorts,“ It is instructive and valu- 
able to every writer and eas y worth $100.00 to any author 
who is interested in writing ‘‘short-shorts’’—the $500.00 
kind. The oe of the Analysis of The Short-Short Story 
is only $1.0 

The Ba 4 oo is important in story writing. We 
also offer r. Hill’s new ANALYSIS OF COMEDY, 
which segregates the basic comedy situations and analyzes 
100 jokes and funny stories. Something ABSOLUTELY 
NEW. Price $2.00, or $1.00 if ordered with any of our 
other publications. 

ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 

Dept. 829, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 





‘ 






Ae 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities — 
or want to advance in your present 

tion— read “Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed od oer increase their 
earning 

It also exiaite how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a position in aay ene of the 
many branches of Advertising. =e “a this booklet shouid 
prove to be an evering well spe: 

Send your name and adress aa this free booklet will 
be ser aent at once. No obligation. 

capes peer 
AVIS Avis SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
2388 Ae Avenue Dept Chicago, Mi. 


ERE took let ‘‘Suocess in Advertis:ny’’, and ful! information. 





uae 


Add. 


City 








State. 
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DIGEST 


The annual competition offered to poets 
by the Yale concludes May 1st. The best 
book of verse submitted will be published 
and the author receives a 10% royalty. No 
advance payment. It is permissible to in- 
clude poems published previously if you 
have permission from the original publisher 
to do so. The verse should make a book of 
48 to 64 pages with each page containing 
about 40 lines of verse. The best book sub- 
mitted will be published. Competition ends 
May Ist, 1934. Address Editor, Yale Series 
of Younger Pocts, Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn. 





BACK AND FORTH 


No envelope manufacturer has as yet dealt in 
any masterful manner with the problem of making 
it cheaper and easier for a writer to send out 
scripts by mail, and receive them back. The best 
a writer can do today is buy two 9x12 strong en- 
velopes (one for mailing and one for return) for 
every script sent out worth mailing flat. No en- 
velope has been developed than can be used over 
again and that will keep scripts from getting 
mashed. A. D. Freese & Son, in Upland, Ind., pub- 
lishers of The American Author, are now perfect- 
ing their designs on a new envelope for just such 
a purpose. 


Boston Market Notes 
(Continued fron page 23) 
cause of the lack of writer-experience in 
radio communities that they are “cold.’ 
Boston Business, the mouthpiece of the Chamber 
of Commerce, does not buy free lance material. 
The Christian Science Monitor, published 
by Christian Science Publishing Company, 
Falmouth and Paul Streets, is a newspaper 
market not necessarily limited to Christian 
Scientists. While their space is limited they 
will consider free-lance coniributons of news 
features applicable to them. Good rates. 
© Hound and Horn the esoteric “little magazine” 
started by Harvard men some years ago continues 


its polite and slightly sterile way but has moved 
to WN, ¥. €. 


NEW YORK MARKET NOTES 
OST publishers begin to hole-in for 


the summer when spring comes 

merrily over the hill. But the mag- 
azine market seems to have been more un- 
certain of the future this year than ever 
before and feeling its way along into new 
channels. The NRA brought some courage 
to the business. 






























APRIL, 


@ Here’s Doubleday-Doran & Company out 
at Garden City, Long Island, breaking into 
a spring dance. They have brought out 
their Star Novels for some time as quarter- 
lies. These comprised love, Western, and 
mystery, and used mostly book reprints. But 
now each is to be a monthly of its own, using 
new, original fiction. Harry Maule con- 
tinues as editorial director of these maga- 
zines, 

@ Mystery Novels Magazine uses the mys- 
tery and fantastic slant particularly, as well 
as detective-adventure. Novels of 50,000 
words are wanted for this. Some reprints 
will be used, as heretofore. But they plan 
to include more new material in the future. 
There’s a feeling in the air against reprint 
stuff, and evidently it is the reader who 
has been kicking and not merely the under- 
paid writer. 

@ Star Novels Magazine is the Western 
adventure publication, and uses the same 
length: 50,000 words. This also will in- 
clude more original fiction now. Both pay 
about a cent a word on acceptance. 

© The love magazine will be quite different 
in makeup from the original Three Love 
Novels Quarterly. Fiction in this magazine 
will now be entirely new. No reprint at all. 
It will follow more or less the usual love- 
story type of story, with happy endings and 
romantic thrills. But, says the editor, better 
quality of writing will be the goal. 

Each issue will contain a “complete novel” 
of about 25,000 words, novelettes of about 
10,000 words, and several shorts of 4,000 
words and up. Rates will be approximately 
a cent a word on acceptance. 

@ The address of these three magazines is 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Garden City, 
N.. ¥. 


REEZY Stories combined with Y oung’s 
Magazine is now under the control of 

Phil Painter. Mrs. Fedriss, long associated 
with Breesy, continues as the editor. But 
Mr. Cashel Pomeroy, who has been well 
known as the editor of Youngs for at least 
two decades, is no longer with the magazine. 
For the present, the two magazines will 
remain in combination, and the market will 
consequently be rather limited. The best 
length is 3,500 words, but stories up to 
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Hollywood Studios 
Need Stories 


OUR SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
WERTHEIM & NORTON, Ltd. 


ARE SELLING A CONSISTENT PERCENTAGE 
OF STORIES TO THIS GREAT MARKET 


HIS is the best evidence in the world that 

producers WILL BUY if the story is in line 

with their requirements and is submitted 
through a recognized agent. 


Producers favor original stories suitable for the 
TALKING SCREEN. It makes little or no differ- 
ence whether you are known or unknown—THE 
STORY IS THE THING! 


In addition to the Major Studios, all of whom 
are located here in Hollywood, there are more 
than a score of active Independent Producers of 
Talking Pictures—constituting the greatest story 
market in the world. 


Our Studio Representatives are in daily contact 
with this great market and ee | submit 
such stories as are in line with current produc- 
tion needs. 


This may be YOUR OPPORTUNITY! Located in 

Hollywood, the world center of TALKING PIC- 

TURE PRODUCTION, where more than 70% of 

the entire world's supply of motion pictures are 

— we are in a position to know of the 
ediate story requirements. 


We invite the submission of manuscripts in any 
form for FREE READING and REPORT. Our 
U. S COPYRIGHT SERVICE includes the neces- 
sary prima-facia evidence of authorship before a 
manuscript is submitted to the Studios. If your 
manuscript is not available for presentation, it 
will be promptly returned to you. 


ONLY IN HOLLYWOOD can you find such a 
thoroughly practical and efficient service. Send 
today for FREE BOOKLET, “ORIGINAL STO- 
RIES ARE WORTH MONEY,” describing in de- 
tail the a as they exist TODAY. No 


cost or obligation, of course. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO 
COMPANY 


529 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Nits 99 aWeek'=-CAMERA 


$4,487 Magazines, newspapers, etc., 

prices for 7 million photos 4 pear! 7 a b 

10 bought from INDEP MA- 

TEUR camera owners. TOU can make big 

money in this new field! We teach you in 

your own home to take salable photos, sell 
fast. Spare time or full-time pays real 


them 
FREE BOOK profits. Use ordinary camera. beg FY ee 


into money! Send today for 
‘How to Make Money With Your Camera.’’ Iv 
TOGRAPHERS, Dept. 64, 10 West 33rd Street, New York City. 


———_ AUTHORSHIP 


Professional training in the technique and prac- 
tice of creative writing, under personal leadership 
of distinguished American authors—Edwin 
Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
Hughes, and others. Inspirational atmosphere 
and ideal environment. Send for circular. 


| WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 
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SUCCESSFUL PLAYWRITING 


requires a knowledge of stage technique. Play safe. 
Start right. Learn what to do and how to do it. 
Practical personal instruction, by mail, at moderate 
cost, by an experienced producer, manager and stage 
director. Author of thirty-five published plays. 


W. C. PARKER 


465 West 23rd Street New York, N. Y. 








40c A 1,000 WORDS 


Includes one free carbon, minor corrections in gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation if requested. Book 
lengths, 20% discount. Good crisp bond paper. I 
mail all scripts flat. Verse, le per line. Samples of 
my work sent upon request. 


JULIA O. SPENCE 
224 N. State Street Painesville, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Letter perfect typing to conform with editorial re- 
quirements. Carbon copy and extra first page free. 
Minor corrections in spelling, punctuation and gram- 
mar. Typing fee, 30c per 1,000 words, and return 
postage must accompany mss. All work on good 
quality paper and mailed flat. 


ROBERT K. HOLSINGER, Route 2, Celina, O. 








MARTIN TYPEWRITING SERVICE 


AUTHORS' MANUSCRIPTS neatly, promptly, and ac- 
curately copied. Stories 40 cents per thousand words, 
poems | cent per line. One free carbon copy, manu- 
scripts mailed flat, good quality bond paper. 

Remittance should accompany order to insure prompt 
attention. 


1938 Fairburn Ave. West Los Angeles, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed neatly, accurately and promptly. 
One carbon copy. 380 cents per thousand 
words. Special rates on book manuscripts. 
Return postage should accompany manu- 
scripts. 


e MISS MARION B. ABBOTT 
130 Main Street Andover, Mass. 








AUTHORS TYPING SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPTS typed promptly, accurately, pre- 
pared for publication, at 50c per 1000 words. 10% 
discount on 20,000 or more words. One carbon free, 
extra first page. Special rates on various items of 


service. 
MARY L. WILSON 


30 West Main Street Peru, Indiana 








WANTED 
SHORT STORY WRITERS 


in need of CRITICISM . .. SALES SERVICE ... 
COLLABORATION ... INSTRUCTION 
Every service the short story writer needs is offered by the only 
short story specialists in the world. 
If you have a short story that you want sold send it to us and 
inclose our slight reading fee of $1. If it can be sold anywhere 
we will sell it; (10% commission, payable after sale) if it is 
not salable we will tell you why and how to revise it. No fur- 
ther charges on this service. 
If you need collaboration -~. instruction write for our ntepe 
plan in which you PAY US WITH STORIES for our help. We 
are glad to send names and addresses of writers we have helped. 
Established in 1928 . . . Chamber of Commerce reference. 


HORT STORY WRITER 
Cape Girardeau Missouri 














4,000 words are considered. Sex situations 
are the backbone of the magazine as always. 
But the editor wishes to emphasize that they 
must always be handled with restraint and 
good taste. She doesn’t want any of those 
“awful” stories. Remember that high stand- 
ards of writing have always been upheld 
here, and handle your plots carefully. The 
address is 55 West Third Street. 


®@ Romantic Love Secrets, edited by Miss 
Mary Gnaedinger, finds it hard to get good 
novels of 20,000 to 25,000 words. A good 
murder or mystery or adventure plot mixed 
in with the love helps make a strong story 
in these lengths, the editor thinks. Don’t 
submit 15,000 word novelettes for a while; 
too many on hand. They can use a few 
shorts of the gayer type—about 5,000 words; 
also 2,000 to 3,000 word ones for occasional 
fillers and some poetry. But just now this 
market is a bit slow on account of the re- 
turn to monthly publication. Rates: a half 
cent and up. After publication. The address 
is 60 Murray Street. 


® Complete Western Book Magazine, at 
53 Park Place, is using long novels of 65,000 
to 75,000 words. Part are reprint and part 
original fiction. A number of shorts are also 
included in each issue. These run 3,000 to 
7,000 words. Rates are by arrangement. 


At the same address, is edited Western 
Novel & Short Stories. This is a companion 
magazine, each put out bi-monthly. Type of 
material is approximately the same: “Action 
story, fast moving, with subordinate love 
interest, written for adult reader.” As 
editorial policy changes take place with un- 
usual frequency in this company, it would 
be well to check up occasionally on sub- 
mitted manuscripts. 


There is another group of pulp publica- 
tions which is associated financially with 
those last magazines, but which have 
a different editorial maliing address. These 
include: The Black Book Detective Maga- 
zine, Gang World Magazine, The Masked 
Rider, and an astrological magazine. The 
last named is to be entirely staff prepared. 


The Black Book Detective Magazine uses 
lengths from 3,000 to 12,000 words, except 
as specially ordered. 
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Gang World Magazine was once a Popular 
Publications magazine ; don’t confuse it with 
past associations. It now buys lengths from 
3,000 to 20,000 words. 

@ The Masked Rider is one of those publi- 
cations which runs a complete novel featur- 
ing a hero in various adventures each month. 


This is done to order. But besides this, 
short fiction ranging from 3,000 to 12,000 
words will be bought. This is a Western 
magazine. 

The editor prefers that you read the 
magazines to learn the type of material 
preferred in each. “Rates are by arrange- 
ment for these three magazines. Payment 
is on acceptance. Queries are encouraged 
from established authors. Address all manu- 
scripts and letters to 140 West 71st Street, 
New York City.” 


| rieiget House, contrary to rumors, is 
not planning to revive any others of 
its former string. It will continue Action 
Stories, Wings, Frontier, and Lariet mag- 
zines as bi-monthlies through the summer. 
In October, Action Stories and possibly one 
of the others may go monthly if market 
conditions warrant. 

Needs for the various magazines con- 
tinue about the same as ever. Jack Byrne, 
editor, says that he is decidedly not stocked 
ahead on material and that good Westerns 
seem particularly low at the moment. He 
would be glad to see some strong adventure- 
action stories in this field; novelettes of 
10,000 or 12,000 to 14,000 words are best 
for the Western field. Action Stories is in 
the market for adventure-action shorts up 
to 6,000 words. Lariet Story Magazine can 
use novels as long as 30,000 words and 
shorts up to 6,000 words. 

Wings offers less market to the outsider, 
as most of the novelettes are contracted for. 
However, if you have an unusually good 
melodramatic war story of the Western air- 
front, you may place it here. The length 
wanted is 20,000 to 25,000 words. 

Rates on the Fiction House Magazines 
run a cent a word and up, payment on ac- 
ceptance. The address is 461 Eighth Ave. 
® All types of detective fiction will be con- 
sidered by Howard V. Bloomfield, editor of 
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...WE CAN'T DO 
THE IMPOSSIBLE 


but if you have 


The urge to write 
A willingness to work hard 
An understanding of human beings 
The ability to take criticism and like it... 


We CAN Make a Writer of You! 


BECAUSE our courses are designed for YOU, 
to cover YOUR special needs and weaknesses 
in writing. 


BECAUSE they are comprehensive and flexible, 
constantly changed to keep abreast of mod- 
ern fiction demands. 


BECAUSE you will get as much actual instruc- 
tion from our criticisms of YOUR WORK as 
from the lessons themselves. 


_If you are interested only in cheap, formu- 
lized courses, ours are not what you are looking 
for; they are neither. 





SEND FOR FREE SPECIMEN OF CRITICISM. 
IT WILL SHOW YOU WHY 
OUR COURSES ARE DIFFERENT. 











The W. E. Schutt School of 
Creative Writing 
425 West Chelten Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 











POETS ... BIRTHDAY SPECIALS! 


KALEIDOGRAPH celebrates its 61st issue! Send $1 for 8 months’ 
subscription, May to December, inclusive; or send $2 for a year’s 
subscription and receive FREE your choice of the following $1 books: 
(1) SIGNS AND MARKERS, (2) VERSE TECHNIQUE SIM- 
PLIFIED, (3) VERSE FORMS OLD AND NEW, (1, 2, and 8 in- 
clude 750 PLACES TO SEND POEMS), (4) THE PRACTICAL 
RHYMER, rhyme dictionary and handbook, (5) FIRST AID FOR 
FICTIONISTS, with fiction market list. For other Specials, Prize 
Program, etc., send self-addressed, stamped envelope. Specials 
good during April and May only. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, $2 @ year, 25c a copy) 


702 North Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 





A NEW DEAL IN MANUTYPING 


My old-time, highest quality, faultlessly perfect work at my 
“new deal’ rate of 40c per thousand words; poetry, 1%c per 
line. Special rate on book lengths. Best grade rag content bond 
paper. Carbon, minor corrections free. Send me one Ms., to- 
gether with fee, and let a trial convince you. 
MRS. MAYBELLE H. REYNOLDS 
Literary Typist 


95-66 113th Street Richmond Hill, N. Y. 








EDITORS ARE ATTRACTED 
or REPELLED 


—which is, of course, your manuscript—why not 
dress the part and have your manuscript (minor 
corrections made if desea ty by professional 
typists. 50 cents per 1000 words, carbon copy and 
first and last page included. Special rate on book 
length copy. 


ALCO LETTER SERVICE 
1429 East 67th Street Chicago, Illinois 


by your appearance 
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I am reluctantly forced to in- 
crease my reading fee to two 
dollars for each manuscript re- 
gardless of length. 

@ YES, THIS INCLUDES BOOK LENGTHS. 


The rapidly rising cost of doing business compels 
this increase. 


The result—in sales—justify it. 


Two dollars buys an honest opinion regarding 
the SALABILITY of any manuscript. 


If it BE salable “as is’ the same two dollars 
pays for a real effort to sell it. 


If it isn't; the two dollars will bring you con- 
structive suggestions pointing out how YOU 
can MAKE it salable. 


REMEMBER, my profit comes from selling 
YOUR work instead of from selling YOU some- 
thing. 

| have a most interesting message for those 
writers who sense their NEED of professional 
collaboration in their writing. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
644 West Garfield Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 








Give YOUR Sfory lis 
Chance in Hellywood! 


Perhaps you have written just what pro- 
ducers are seeking. And the market is the 
best in years! 

My recent story sales are proof of this 
increased activity. Producers have looked 
to me for material for fourteen years. 

No copyright or revision plan, 

Take advantage of this profitable market 
now. Send for my FREE booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Suite 215, 6605 Hollywood Blvd. 
Dept. 20 Hollywood, Calif. 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Let me help you to attain success. I show you how by actually 
doing. My service is helping others,—why not you? I will re- 
vise and completely rewrite your stories, giving them new life, 
appeal, charm. Returned to you faultlessly typed, all ready for 
submission to the editor. Terms, $1 for first thousand words, 
60 cents for each additional thousand. Write for discount on 
novels. Very careful mailing of all material. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 











NON-FICTION WRITERS 


We need articles on successful merchandising meth- 
ods and sales records in all lines of trade. They 
must be crammed with facts and written in the first 
person, when possible, with the approval of the in- 
terviewee. We also need articles of timely interest 
on significant subjects. 
NATIONAL EDITORIAL SERVICE 

Box 540 Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 











Detective Fiction Weekly. And this market 
is wide open to any writer, whether he had 
made a name for himself yet or not. In 
fact, almost every issue of this magazine 
has contained a story by a new author who 
never before sold to the market! 


Length requirements are very flexible. 
Shorts run 2,000 to 8,000 words. Novelettes 
run up to 20,000 words. The only depart- 
ment that the editor suggests you steer shy 
of is the true story, as these are over-supplied 
at present. To justify a place in the book, 
detective stories must have a vivid combi- 
nation of crime, mystery, and menace. ‘The 
hero need not necessarily be a policeman or 
detective. If up against a mystery that is 
dangerous, he must solve it to save his own 
skin, or somebody else’s. Rates are very 
good—minimum of one and a quarter cents; 
mostly up. Payment on acceptance, except 
in the case of unknown writers. Reports in 
a week to ten days. Address: 280 Broadway. 
@ Railroad Stories, edited by Freeman H. 
Hubbard at 280 Broadway, is the only mag- 
azine of its kind in the world. It has an 
interesting combination of readers: about 
sixty percent railroad men and about forty 
percent boys who are crazy about engines 
and study the new models and know ali about 
what makes the whecls go around. It is 
always in the market for fiction of 2,000 
to 12,000 words which glorifies the adven- 
turous side of railroading. Pays promptly 
on acceptance at good rates, over a cent 
minimum. 


@ Argosy is pretty much of a family mag- 
azine, not so specialized as most adventure 
magazines are. It uses action stories of every 
variety ; occasionally a humorous or a do- 
mestic story. These must have a masculine 
lead always. Detective and mystery stories 
are included in the contents, but only one 
story of each type is used each week. The 
editor, Don W. Moore, tells me that he is 
buying all the time; that plot is the most 
important element in his buying, and that 
good characterization is next in importance. 
He does not want the conventional Western 
or the formula story. And he does not use 
a straight love story, although there may be 
a stronger secondary love interest in the 
longer stories. The best lengths are about 
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Get Tus *1-°° Dictionary 


- nq re 
FREE 
with a one year subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST 



































4 
a 
"Here Are the Features TH next twelve issues 
Offered in this $1.00 of WRITER’S DIGEST 
Webster's Dictionary: will eee set ae a 
1. Cloth bound; gold free lance writing from 
stamped. 
verse to novels, and from 
2. 827 paces; clear, eas- f 
ily read type. humor markets to fiction. 
3. Size 73%4x5%4. No reliable market will be 
4. 35,000 words; each omitted. Articles by new 
with a clear-cut com- tribut ill be £ 
olate detabiinn. contributors wi ea- 
5. 5,000 newly coined tured each month. Every 
words. effort will be continued to 
6. All definitions are in be made to keep your 
= epi heg WRITER’S DIGEST th 
7. Pronunciation of each — 
t word is given. most complete magazine 
8. Large appendix giv- for writers that it is possi- 
ing foreign words, ta- ble t d 
bles, statistics of all 7S 
a oo aaa’ Your subscription on this offer permits 
9. Excellent for ready you to become of the alert active writers 
desk reference. who keep abreast of new markets, chang- 
10. Guaranteed exactly as ing markets and new ideas by reading 
represented; or and studying WRITER’S DIGEST every 
money back. month. 
Writers who subscribe to WRITER’S read. Editors and publishers in every 
DIGEST include many of the best great publication house in North 
known professional writers in Amer- America receive WRITER’S DIGEST. 
ica. On our paid subscription stencils Beginning writers and coming writers 
are names known the world over: know the value of reading and study- 
Harold Bell Wright, Edgar Rice Bur- ing the accurate market notes and 
roughs, Jim Rully, H. Bedford Jones detailed analytical markets that ap- 
4 and hundreds of other “big name” pear in the Digest each month. Send 
writers known wherever English is YOUR subscription in today. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 
Enter my subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST for one year and send me FREE and 
POSTPAID one copy of Webster’s Dictionary. I enclose $2 payment in full. If not fully 
satisfied, I will return book and you will refund my money in full. 
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Send us your manuscript for AB- 

FREE | SOLUTELY FREE reading and re- 
port as to its sales possibilities. 

® Expert criticism, revision, and typ- 


ing service. Unexcelled sales service through our New 
York agents. Unsuitable work promptly returned. Send 
us your old, rejected mss. as well as your new ones. 
It costs you nothing, and we may be able to sell them 
for you. Return postage for ms. and stamped, self- 
adcressed envelope for report must accompany all work 
submitted. Otherwise, absolutely no obligation. Our 
profits are made from sales, not from exorbitant read- 
ing fees. OTHERS HAVE MADE FORTUNES FROM 
THEIR WRITINGS, WHY NOT YOU? Remember, 
IT’S FREE. 


THE CENTRAL AGENCY 
BELLE PLAINE, KANSAS 


“World’s greatest literary service institution” 


PHOTO-MARKETS, By John P. Lyons 


A directory listing 1200 markets for pho- 
tographs — what to ‘“shoot’”— where to 
sell it— how to make your camera pay. 
50c postpaid. Descriptive circular No. 
10W, free. Postal inquiry brings it. 


AUTHORS SHOP, Box 25, Baltimore, Md. 














REGULAR INCOME! 


Anywhere, taking snapshots for magazines and 
newspapers at $5.00 each. Complete 20 Lesson 
Course prepaid $1.00. List other famous dollar 
courses FREE. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT 
1700 W. Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


e@ ®@ . Now! 


e THE PERFECT 
MANUSCRIPT CARRIER 


Something Entirely New, Inexpensive, 
Light Weight, Strong and Serviceable 








After several months of experimenting, we 
are now able to offer writers a manuscript car- 
rier that meets the demands of all users. 


Freese’s, new, patent manuscript carrier, is a 
double service envelope, combining all the de- 
sired features of a perfect carrier. Is reinforced 
with strong, but light weight board, and costs 
less than regular envelopes and stiffners. Noth- 
ing else to buy. No return envelope required. 
Designed purposely for the transportation of 
manuscripts, and it fills the need in every par- 
ticular. Will carry from one to fifty sheets. 

Specifications, prices and descriptive matter 
FREE, or we will mail sample for 10 cents. 
Use them once and you will never go back to 
the ordinary envelope. 

When you write, also ask for our 80 page, 
free catalogue of writers supplies and books. 


A. D. FREESE & SON 


Manufacturing Stationers 


UPLAND INDIANA 











5,000 words for shorts and 9,000 to 12,000 
words for novelettes. He will take stories 
up to 20,000 or down to 1,000 words. But 
short-shorts must have plot, not be merely 
an incident. Rates are one cent and up, on 
acceptance to all but those writers who 
have never sold before. Address : 280 Broad- 
way. 


@ Dime Western Magazine and Star West- 
ern Magazine, both of the Popular Publica- 
tions group at 205 East 42nd Street, can use 
a few good period stories at any time. 
Rogers Terrill, editor, says he wants “drama- 
tically emotional stuff which has Western 
glamor in the outdoor field. Steer clear be- 
tween the too-casual story and the old gun- 
dummy type of action for action’s sake. 
Drama should be heavy, but honestly mo- 
tivated. Characters must act like human 
beings. The romantic glamor of the earlier 
West is always acceptable. Girl interest is 
liked. The situation story is preferable to 
the ways-and-means story, for the situation 
is important here. Don’t give us merely a 
hero caught in a trap from which he must 
extricate himself.” 


Best lengths for these: up to 20,000 words 
for Star Western; up to 18,000 words for 
Dime Western. This is paid on, or before, 
publication at present. 


@ Dime Detective Magazine, edited by 
Harry Steeger, needs novelettes under 15,000 
words in length. Stories longer than this 
and shorts are not used at all in this mag- 
azine. A good bet, unless you are a “cover 
name” is 10,000 words. In these novelettes, 
soft-pedal deduction. Accentuate mystery 
and action. Play up the unusual. Keep in 
mind that this editor tabus the gangster 
racketeer and the secret service story. He 
wants more realism. Rates are good. Ad- 
dress is 205 East 42nd Street. 


If you prefer the phantastic or horror 
angle in the detective stories you pound out, 
take a look at Dime Mystery and The Spider. 
Then pattern accordingly. Shorts are a good 
bet for the unknown writer. For The Spider, 
in particular, the lone-wolf hero non-profes- 
sional detective is preferable. Let him bring 
to justice the super-criminal, with lots of 
action and suspense. 
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PERSONALS 


(Continued from page 7) 


DOPE SUPPLIED—Geographical, religious—any sub- 
ject. Research or single questions. Dependable, 
prompt, reasonable. Colin Kerr Cameron, A-3 4706 
46th Street, Woodside, L. I., N. Y. 





PLOTS—Slanted to order. “Thumbnail” plot outlines, 
25c; Shorts, 75c; Novelettes, $2.00; Novels, $5.00 
and $10.00. All work guaranteed. A. A. Pellin, 
1035 Knowlton St., Rockford, Illinois. 





EDITORIALS, Trade Articles, Sermons, Theses, De- 
bates, Speeches, Club Papers. Reasonable. Wm. B. 
Osman, 1857 Orleans St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





cn 


AM: Male, age 23, competent stenographer. I have: 
six years’ general office experience. I want: affilia- 
tion with some type of publishing firm as secretary 
to a young, vital executive. (Willing to begin on 
routine work if this goal lies ahead.) Author of 
two published shcrt-stories, some poems, and in- 
tensely interested in literary activity. Box A-5. 





COLLEGE NEWSPAPERS—yYour choice. 10c—3 for 
25c. Supply innumerable plot, feature ideas. Box 


-6. 





UNIVERSITY woman, experienced in research, trans- 
lating (especially young people’s books), rewriting, 
publisher’s reading is available for assignments. 
New York facilities. Box A-7. 





GOOD, strong plots. Any type, slanted to order. 
Shorts, $1.00. Novelettes, 1.50. Novels, $2.00. 
Fred J. Miller, Lake City, Iowa. 





We provide western locales, characterizations, atmos- 
phere. Unlimited research. Low rates. Write us 
your problems. Box A-9. 





BEGINNING WRITER, 25, married, journalist, typist, 
wants position. Small pay. Box A-10. 





LYRICS for your music; music for your lyrics. Write 
composer of River Road, Genevive, etc. Twenty 
years experience of what the public likes. Sidney 
Young, Palm Beach, Florida. 





ATTENTION—Send me your rejected stories and, in 
return, I will send you some of mine that may bring 
you a good profit. You may revise mine to suit. 
State kind and length desired. Enclose 50c with 
order. Earl E. Miller, Comstock Park, Michigan. 





AUTHOR—Who has published two books on verse, 
still on sale, has hundreds of poems for editors who 
want Real Merit. Also short stories and essays. 
Have unpublished Medieval Romance—THE KNIGHT 
OF THE GOLDEN ARMOUR. Will sell it for $800 
cash. Invite correspondence with fellow authors. 
Send stamped envelope for reply. JACK MELONE, 
4212 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE—A highly dramatic screen story. Write 
J. J. Brentano, St. Paul, Oregon. 





SONGWRITER — Young, reliable. Will write songs 
for special occasion. Can also make vocal and piano 
arrangements. All offers considered. Lee Harris, 
1000 Clark St., Old Hickory, Tenn. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC ADVICE — Making, marketing, ap- 
paratus. Personal service, individual letters, 25c. 
George Parke, Carthage, Miss. 





YOUNG WOMAN in Brooklyn, N. Y. interested in 
joining or commencing literary club. Box A-11. 





PHOTOGRAPHS for authors, editors and collectors 
covering all countries of the earth—art, ancient and 
modern; architecture; biblical; geographical; ethno- 
logical; historical, agricultural; scenic; marine; in- 
dustrial; children from life and art; animals; celeb- 
rities; medical; about every subject of human in- 
terest. William Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y. 


Able Criticism 
@ Helps Able 
@ Writers Sell 


For fourteen years The 
Criticism Department of 
WRITER'S DIGEST has been 
instrumental in helping hun- 
dreds of writers to success 
each year. 


All scripts addressed to our 
Criticism Department re- 


ceive the personal atten- 
tion of the Editor of WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST. 


The rates are $I for each 
1,000 words. This includes 
detailed criticism, revision 
suggestions, an analysis of 
your ability, and concrete 
marketing advice taken 
from our own files. Prompt 
service. 


Send scripts with check to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








PRACTICAL AUTHORITATIVE CRITICISM 
I haven’t a thing to sell except experience. The 
knowledge I gained while on the editorial staffs of 
over twelve national magazines (Frontier, All-Fic- 
tion, War Birds, etc.), and while writing scores of 
stories of my own may be of help to you. Write 
for brochure, inclosing five-cent stamp. 
EDWARDS A. DORSETT 
1203 Chambers St., Trenton, N. J. 











EXPERIENCED CORRESPONDENTS WANTED for 
trade journal and news feature work. Must be enter- 
prising writers with knowledge of space value, Na- 
tional Editorial Service, Box 540. Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 


WANT CORRESPONDENTS and Collaboration with 
successful and honest writers of either sex. Back- 
ground of teaching and office work. Bertie Barnett, 
Lewing, Tex. 


COINS — For valuation, information, send 3c. Rollo 
Gilmore, 35 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 
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WrRiITER’s DIGEST 


BOOKS 


RAMMAR AND ring gh Qaim 


to its readers 
authoritative. 


The a. Word and How to Use It... $1.50 
J. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Visetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus 2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 
Writer’s Desk Book 1.50 
m. Dana Orcutt 
Writing Good English 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein 
Likes and Opposites 1.25 
Noble & Noble 
1001 Questions and Answers in English Grammar.. .75 
athaway 
English Grammar Simplified 1.25 
James C. Fernald 
A Working Grammar of English Language................ 2.00 
James C. Fernald 
Synonyms and Antonyms. 3.50 
Roget 
Comprehensive Dictionary 1.00 
Funk & Wagnalis 
Correct Synonyms and Antonym...............cesecceceeseesees 2.50 
J. aker 
Webster's Dictionary 1.25 
Write It Right 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Profit.............:scceccesesesees 3.50 
Edwin Krows 
Modern Photoplay Writing 3.00 
W. B. Pitkin & Marsten 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write Short Stories 1.00 
. Josephine Bridgart 
Plot Zz —- Short Story 1.25 
vi Albert Phillips 
Plotting” be e Short Story 1.06 
Weitioe” the RINE CORIO cveeccssctcncndessniccscnsctcseviesouseavieseoscis 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein 
A Book of Modern Short Stories...........ccccccosessesceseees 3.00 
Dorothy Brewster 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.............. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
—— the Short Story 1.75 
J. Berg Esenwein 
The Graduate Fictioneer. 1.50 
H. Bedford Jones 
Development of the American Short Story..........00.. 2.50 
. Pattee 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing.. 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
Narrative Technique 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
Trial & Error 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
NII SINE) INI ScccLacssancses icGiaaroaneucsevtibetcanddstsecssecauecties 3.00 
D. Wilhelm 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them................ 2.00 
Essenweim & Stockard 
Writing the Short Short Story.............c..ccccccsesesoseressene 1.00 
Alderman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
The Art of Song Writing...............ccccce 1.00 
Al Dubin 
How to Write Serial Fiction 2.50 





Michael Joseph 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me postpaid the following books: 


ers. 


Emotional Values 4 Sen I rcstscinacinicaevinns i 


James Knapp R 


Twenty Problems of a Fiction Writer...............0...00+ 


Gallishaw 


After a conscientious survey of over a scove of publisher's book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on @ money-back guarantee. 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 





The Writer’s Market 
A. M. Mathieu 
1933 — s & Artist’s Year Book 





1 Foreign Markets) 


1933 Year Kook Be TOE CII ccs scscccssccsescsersetse 


POETRY OR VERSE 
Art of Versification 





Esenwein and Roberts 
Rhymes and Meters 





Horatio Winslow 





Walker's Rhyming Dictionary 
J. Walker 
Points About Poetry 





Donald G. French 
Craft of Poetry. 





Clement Wood 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Art of Inventing Characters 





Georges Polti 

Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations 
Georges Polti 

Universal Plot Catalog 





Henry Albert Phillips 
Elements of Plot Construction 





Richard K. Abbett 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Underworld Prison Slang 





Freese 
Psychology for the Writer 





Prof. H. K. Nixon 
Training for Authorship. 





Kleiser 
Cartooning and Drawing. 





Manuel Rosenberg 
The oe of Fiction 





Arthur S. Hoffman 


One Term Course in English Literature.. 


Heydrick 
The Writer’s Book 





James Knapp Reeve 


Technique of the Mystery Story................ 


Carolyn Wells 
Writing Novels to Sell 





Laurence D’Orsay 
The Business of Writing. 





Fred Ziv 
Making Laughs Pay 





C. Warden LaRoe 
Magazine Article Writing 





E. Brennecke 
Oxford Companion to English Literature 
arvey 
Landing the Editors’ Checks. 





y Laurence D’Orsay 
How To Write A Good Tune 





Frank Patterson 


Profitable Phetography For Trade Journals.............. 


H. Rossiter Snyder 
How Publishers Win 





Hungerford 
Publicity 





Wilder & Buell 


Where and How to Sell Photographs.......................00 


H. Rossiter Snyder 





Country Journalism 
. Nelson 





$10 a ‘Day With Your Kodak 


The Photo Market Guide, Loose Leaf, Complete... 
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And if you yearn to follow the adven- 
tures of a secret service man with your 
typewriter, make it a short, about 6,000 
words, and try it on Operator 5. This is 
edited by Harry Stceger. Address: 205 East 
42nd Street. 


ACFADDEN has added to his string 
the new Radio Mirror, edited by Julia 
Shawell. This is a fan magazine of the 
better popular sort. Articles must be authen- 
tic and authoritative to fill the bill with this 
sort of publication. The address is 1926 
Broadway. 
The Parents’ Maqaszine, 114 East 32nd 
Street, is interested in “scientifically correct 
material concerning any problem of child 
psychology, education, character develop- 
ment, behavior problems, etc. Must be popu- 
larly written and free from technical lan- 
guage, and must deal only with the problems 
of normal children.” The best length is 
about 2,500 words. One cent a word and 
up is paid on acceptance. Photographs of 
interesting-looking children are also bought 
occasionally for use as illustrations of arti- 
cles. Mrs. Clara S. Littledale is the editor. 


T. Vaille Sproull is the editor of the new 
boys’ monthly, American Youth. This is for 
boys of 14 to 21, and will use short stories 
of 2,500 to 5,000 words, novelettes, and 
serials, Payment is one cent a word and up, 
on publication. Address manuscripts to 80 
Lafayette Street. 

Story Magazine, 22 East 57th Street, is 
celebrating the first anniversary of its com- 
ing to America and the third since it began 
publication in Vienna. It’s a monthly now, 
you know, and requires distinction in style. 
Pays a small sum for accepted material. 


“Pay as you enter” seems to be the principle of 
the new American Labor Bulletin. This is the 
monthly organ of the American Labor Party. 
Joseph Brandon, editor, invited any writers sym- 
pathetic to the principles of Daniel de Leon to 
contribute short articles, poems and news com- 
mentaries, but warns that contributors will be 
solicited for monetary contributions too. Thank 
goodness they are frank about it. You can address 
him at Daniel de Leon Hall, 149 East 42nd Street, 
if interested. 


Another of those little magazines springs 
up called The New Frontier. Address Box 
132, Cambridge, Mass. Brooks Otis and 


APRIL, 











We (Can HelpYou 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and 

authors agents; an intimate knowledge 
of present-day market conditions, gathered 
in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every edi- 
tor of importance in the United States — 
these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who 
have the will to go forward—we want to help 
them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was former- 
ly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold 
S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chen- 
ery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Mar- 
jory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








& 
WHO? 
WHAT? 
@ 
2 
WHEN? 
HOW ? 
Do your guides show you the answers to these four 
questions, when you have a story to se 
WHO is in the market? 
WHAT do they want? 
WHEN do they want it? 
HOW must it slant? 


Hundreds of authors are finding the answers each 
week in. 


AUTHORS' WEEKLY NEWS 
SERVICE 


seven to eight weeks in advance of any magazine on 

the market. a service oad not depend on ANY 

guide—Each letter is complete information in itself. 
PROVE IT TO YOURSELF! TRY IT A MONTHI 


Use the coupon. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





WRITERS' SALES DATA SERVICE 

Burlington, Wisconsin. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed is 25c, please forward me 
MOL. AUTHORS' NEWS SERVICE FOR ONE 


Name 





Address 


City. 


























64 WRITER’s DIGEST 


Thousands of Dollars 
From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become 
famous 





a really entertaining story may be 
written. 1# have worked up no end of plots—good eo = 
worked into stories and have been published. 1! sending 

ae, 3 formulas or synopses of plots used in torte recently ue 


A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 
One author has already made $5,000 with the GENIE—another 
earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling consistently. A cer- 
Guan” writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted by 


PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 

GENIE’S plots are countless! They are original — unusual — 
workable. 

GENIE is endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recommended 
by educetors and editors—widely used by professional writers and 
the ~— Departments of Talking Picture Studios. 

PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy. It is 
practionl—werkablo—end scientifically sound. It is the greatest 
storehouse of potential story material—the most complete reference 
work for authors that has ever been devised. 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 CENTS 

Just to get acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfect Plotter,’’ which con- 
tains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a complete plot synopsis 
developed with PLOT GENIE. This alone may show you what 
is wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 25c, coin or postage, 
and say ‘‘Send me Perfect Plotter.” 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 851, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


Short- Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
Make your 
|sparetime profitable. Turn 
fyour ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 


ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photopiay 


| pression. 





Wrieg, etc., — lg A * 


“ 4 @ * 

Dx. Esexwtimn ed by Dr er "avec 
famous critic and teacher; Raditr of The Writer's 
Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive crit- 
icism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 

fei completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
j constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so 
much for writers, young or old. The p Be Fa 
recognize this, for over one hundred members of 
the English faculties of higher institutions are 
studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 
our courses. 150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Betablishec 1897 


Dept. 72 ™ Springfield, Mase. 
We publish The seers Library, 13 volumes; 
descriptive booklet free. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, the leading magazine for 
al 6 


literary workers; sample copy 25¢, annu: 
seription $3.00. 





Reuben Brower are the editors. It makes an 
appeal for “a new aristocracy” and looks, ap- 
parently, to T. S. Eliot for inspiration. 

Scandals, 41 East 42nd Street, is over- 
stocked at present. 

Fortune, 135 East 42nd Street, has cut its 
rates from 3 cents to 5 cents a word and up. 
It pays on publication at present. There are 
openings for articles by non-staff members, 
but it would be well to discuss the subject or 
outline with the editor first. 

Wild Cherries, 145 West 45th Street, has 
been discontinued. 

Lighting with which is combined Lamps is 
current cumberson new title of the trade 
paper merger of the two magazines Lighting 
and Lamps. Good rates are paid on publica- 
tion for the small amount of material not 
staff-prepared. The address is 215 Fourth 
Avenue. 

J. M. Thacker reports that Laundry Age, 
1478 Broadway is cutting out most of the 
personal news and is planning to use more 
constructive business news which will be 
helpful to laundry owners. Rates: about a 
half cent, made after publication. 

Practically no market for the free-lance 
writer with American Independent Baker, 
which is edited by P. M. Stelle. 

Draperies and Decorative Fabrics, 420 
Lexington Avenue, has changed its name to 
Drapery Profits. 

No material is desired at present by Deco- 
rative Furnisher, 381 Fourth Avenue. 





Radio Markets 
(Continued from page 25) 
WDRC, Hartford, Conn. Walter Haase, 
Studio Director. 
KICK, Carter Lake, Omaha, Nebr. Myrl E. 
Jones. 
WHAS, Louisville, Ky. George Wiederhold. 
KTUL, Tulsa, Okla. W. C. Gillespie, Vice- 
President. 
WAVE, Louisville, Ky. Reginald Billin. 
WLS, Chicago, Ill. George S. Bigger. 
There are also several radio syndicates. As 
this is being written we do not know whether 
they buy free lance material. We wired all 
three but each answered they were replying 
by letter so we cannot catch this issue: 
Radio Events, 130 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Radio Feature Service, 621 West 23rd St., 


Pueblo, Colo, 
Broadcaster’s Service Bureau, San Jose, Calif. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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i Keel That I Owe 
Mueh To You” 


writes Miss Frances Stierhem, whose seventh story is reproduced below. A com- 
paratively short time has passed since Miss Stierhem first came to me in search 
of real literary assistance. The story written in my Professional Collaboration 
Service was the entering wedge: Its sale opened to this talented author several 
good markets, and there is no doubt that Miss Stierhem’s work will win ever 


wider editorial acclaim. 





Miss Stierhem writes me: 


“Love Story’ bought my first 
story, which you helped me with in 
the Professional Collaboration Ser- 
vice. Since that time six sales have 
been made . . . Words cannot tell 
you how deeply I appreciate all 
you taught me. I feel that I owe 
much to you. It was in plot con- 
struction, and elimination of use- 
less wordage, that you helped me 
most ... I never write a story 
now, without first trying to re- 
member all that you taught me.” 


(Address on request.) 





The tinsel glamour of her marriage turned to tears 


= AULA, I'm mad about you!” Involuntarily she shrank” away 
P Jack Blair whispered into from his ‘broad, tweed-clad shoulders, 





Al Lt Mercy 


By FRANCES STIERHEM 


Paula Craig's small pink ear. and slid deeper into the upholstered 








SEND ME THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. IT MAY BE READILY SALABLE—OR 
I MAY BE ABLE TO SOLVE THE MYSTERY OF THE REJECTION SLIPS FOR YOU! 


My booklet, “The Truth About Literary Assist- 
ance,” contains information vital to every writer, 
not obtainable elsewhere, which has saved countless 
ambitious men and women money and disappointment. 
If you want to sell the manuscripts you have written, 
or if you wish to write salable stories, write for your 
copy TODAY. Thirty-two pages — and it’s free on 
request. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 38,000 words (in- 
cluding “‘short short-stories”); for longer stories the 
fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents 
a thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. For manu- 
scripts of 50,000 words or over, the fee is $25.00. 

This fee is INCLUSIVE. It covers a detailed con- 
structive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to 6,000 
words if the manuscript is unavailable; if it is avail- 
able or can be made so by revision, THE FEE COV- 


LAURENCE 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


These standard texts on writing valued by writers 
everywhere: 

“Writing Novels to Sell,” $2.50; “Landing the Edi- 
tors’ Checks,” $3.00; “Stories You Can Sell,” $3.00. 
Copies autographed when ordered direct from me. 


ERS ALL NECESSARY WORK INCLUDING TYPING, 
CARBON COPY TO THE AUTHOR, SUBMISSIONS 
TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judgment 
with my time ‘and money, instead of asking the author 
to do so. 

THE COMMISSION CHARGED ON SALES IS 10%. 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a “Course,” but INTENSIVE INDI- 
VIDUAL work with a strictly limited number of cli- 
ents, during which the client and I write a story 
together, step by step, from the mere plot germ to the 
completed manuscript. This constitutes the most prac- 
tical training possible. The client learns HOW by 
DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason why I am able 
to advertise, MONTH AFTER MONTH, ACTUAL RE- 
SULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are 
surprisingly low and convenient. Particulars on request. 


R. DPORSAY 


5617 Hollywood ~ *levard Hollywood, Calif. 
. O. Dvawer A-1) 


(Personal Interviews by Appointment Only) 
Recommended by editors. Own Sales Representative 


in New York for personal submission to editors of 
manuscripts accepted for sale. 





WHY THE SAGLESS VAGUMATIC 


—with Ever-Visible Ink Supply—and 102% More of It— 


WILL“ TAKE YOU PLACES” IN LEARNING AND EARNING 


And why the Youth of America will never again 


be Slowed Down by pens that run dry in the midst of their work! 


Youth, with its vigorous spirit, has been quick 
to lead the great procession of alert-brained people 
who are casting aside their old-type rubber sac pens 
and carrying this utterly new and basically different 
creation. 

Invented by a Scientist at the University of Wis- 
consin, and developed by Parker, this revolutionary 
Vacumatic forever ends the last objection to a foun- 
tain pen—ends having it run out of ink in the midst 
of your writing. It’s the first sacless pen without pis- 
ton pump, valves, or other parts that may fail later. 
And it’s guaranteed mechanically 
perfect. 

Go to any stationer’s, druggist’s, 
jeweler’s, or department store, and 
see how it fills by Vacuum. See 
the ink rush in and fill it, — 102% 
more ink than held by a rubber 
sac pen of equal size. 

And write different ways with 
its All-Purpose Gold and Platinum 


Vidior 


SD-VACUMATIC——=> 


Over-Size Vacumatic Pen, $10; Pencil to 
Match, $3.50. Jet or Colored Transparent 
Vacumatic Pen, $5; Pencil, $2.50 


Point — your regular hand with the lower side; also 
fine or hairline with the upper side, for notes and 
numerals, 

A gifted designer originated its non-breakable 
laminated barrel—built up ring upon ring of lumi- 
nous Pearl and Jet, or Pearl and Transparent Amber 
that looks like Jet till held to the light. Then it lets 
you see the ink within— shows days ahead when 
the pen needs refilling. 

Save your old pen for sentiment, if you like, but 
make yourself—or someone else—a gift of the one 
pen the world always wanted but 
could not have until now. The 
Parker Pen Company, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 





People often ask us, ‘““What ink shall we 
use in a fountain pen?”’ Our 

best recommendation is 

Parker Quink, the miracle 

ink that cleans a pen as it 

writes. 





